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lEMtouial. 


British   Imperial    Federation. 


One  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  con-scMjuences  likely  to  follow 
from  the  universal  fusion  of  Imperial  sentiment  and  purpose, 
whioh  has  been  produced  by  the  South  African  war.  will  be  an 
eiiually  universal  desire  for  some  scheme  of  Imperial  consultation 
in  regard  to  those  larger  problems  of  racial  concern,  in  the 
solution  of  whicii  the  whole  Empire  hii.s  a  common  interest. 
The  idea  is  already  rapiilly  spreading  in  the  public  mind, 
tliroughout  all  British  comnninities  ;  and  we  shall  .soon  find  our- 
selves at  a  stage  of  its  development,  in  whicii  the  question  will  ije, 
not  whether  such  an  idea  shall  be  put  into  practice,  but  what 
practical  form  that  idea  shall  take. 

Man}'  of  us  will  remember  the  efforts  of  a  small  bodj-  of 
English  politicians,  presided  over  by  Ixird  Koseberj',  then  about 
twenty  years  younger  than  now,  who  were  advocating  a  vaguel}'- 
detinod  scheme,  then  spoken  of  as  "  Imperial  Federation 'land  we 
remember  also  that  the  scheme  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  journals"  of  the  day  as  visionary  and  impracticable, 
which,  perhaps,  w,as,  at  that  time,  the  truth.  I'.ut  history  is 
"  raakinr'  "  rapidly  at  this  end  of  the  century  ;  and  the  f.ict  that 
a  proposal  was  visionary  twenty  j-ears  ago,  even  if  aihiiitted,  is 
no  proof  to  the  "general  public  "  that  it  is  not  ripe  for  practic  al 
tieatment  to  dav.  The  scheme  of  these  Imperial  Federalists  of 
many  years  ago  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  never  subject^]  to 
the  test  of  practical  definition,  but  w;vs  allowed  rather  to  remain 
an  atmosphere,  and  to  be  espoused  .as  an  aspiration  ;  nevertheless, 


there  were  occa.sional  indications  of  the  existence  of  an  idea  of  a 

great  Imjierial  Council,  in  which,  presumabh',  all  the  branches  of 
the  Empire  were  to  be  represented.  That  idea,  or  rather  that 
form  of  the  idea,  is  now  being  revived  ;  we  think,  prematurely 
.so  ;  because,  instead  of  being  a  mere  initial  form  of  some  scheme 
of  federation  for  the  Biitish  people,  such  as  our  race  may 
ultimately  adopt,  it  is  a  final  form,  beyond  which  development 
could  no  furtiier  go,  and  from  which  deviation  or  retrocession 
would  be  constitutional!}'  dangerous,  if  not  imjOTssible,  in  the 
event  of  its  proving  practically  unworkable.  That  a  constitu- 
tion, to  be  successful,  must  grow  in  its  original  soil,  rather  than 
be  traiis|>lanl<'d,  ready  grown  ;  that,  in  the  process  of  growth, 
every  fresh  stage  of  its  evolution  must  be  carefully  adapted  and 
adjusted  to  its  sociological  environment —as  the  roots  of  a 
growing  tree  iulapt  themselves  to  its  surrounding  soil  —  .so  that  in 
its  ultimate  use  it  will  have  become  a  part  of  the  community  for 
which  it  has  been  designed  ;  these  are  propositions  which  have 
been  more  or  less  steadily  enforced  since  Edmund  Burke,  and 
are  now  accepted  as  postulates  by  every  informed  student  in  the 
higher  branches  of  political  science  Therefore  any  ready-raafle 
constitutiim  which  might  be  suddenly  devi.sed  to  effect  Imperial 
Federation  would  transgress  these  elementary  propositions 

If  it  be  answered  by  the  superficial  observer  that  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  is  an  instance  of  a  transplanted  constitution, 
we  reply  that  investigation  will  establish  a  contrary  conclusion  ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  principle  of  the 
liill  which  has  not,  in  a  more  or  less  definite  form,  undergone 
gradual  adoption  over  a  period  of  at  leiwt  five-and-tweiity  years, 
and  now  become  almost  a  part  of  the  Australian  political  habit. 

The  .scheme  of  a  Federated  Australia  was  earnestly  advocated 
and  supporte<l,  on  practical  grounds,  ueai'ly  half  a  century  ago 
by  .several  eminent  Victorian  statesmen,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
by  several  eminent  New  South  Wales  statesmen.  It  wa.s  again 
eloquently  advocated  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  thirty-five  years  ago  ; 
and  although  no  notable  response  from  the  public  was  then  forth- 
coming, it  wa.s  again  taken  up  by  him  eleven  or  twelve  3'ears 
since,  when  General  Edwards,  who  had  visited  the  colonies  by 
direction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  pointed  out,  in  his  report, 
the  necessity  for  some  scheme  of  Australian  Federal  defence. 
During  all  the  intervening  years,  from  the  earliest  advocacy  of 
federation  till  to  day,  the  public  mind  of  Australia's  rapidly- 
incre.asing  and  gradually-spreading  population  has  become,  step 
by  step  familiarized  with  the  higher  conception  of  political  life 
and  political  aims  which  national  uni<m  involves.  And,  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  may  be  .said. 
In  the  Federal  Council,  which  was  first  establishetl  in  the  year 
1867,  and  extended  in  later  years  in  its  application  to  Australian 
questions,  the  principle  of  the  common  political  purpose  was 
clearly  recognised,  leaving  it  to  each  particular  colony  to  mould 
into  legislative  form  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  periodical 
meetings  of  that  consultative  bady,  in  which  most  of  the  colonies 
were  represented,  but  by  the  conclusions  of  which  none  were 
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bound.  That  council  was  but  one  of  the  initial  stages  of  the 
political  growth  which  has  by  common  consent  taken  ultimate 
form  in  the  Convention  Bill.  But  it  has  further  to  be  observed 
that  the  Federal  Council  itself  was  but  an  attempt  to  put  into 
routine  form  a  practice  which  had  grown  up  in  still  earlier  years, 
from  sheer  utilitarian  needs  :  the  practice  of  the  Premiers  and 
other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  of  the  different  colonies,  having  the 
super\ision  of  such  branches  of  departmental  administration  as 
Postal,  Telegraphic,  Defence  Quarantine,  Light-house,  and 
other  kindred  matters,  consulting  from  time  to  time,  as  the  popula- 
tions of  their  respective  colonies  merged,  and  the  purposes  of  their 
once  isolated  activities  became  common ;  thus  pointing  to  the 
economical  and  administrative  advantages  of  united  action.  The 
scheme  of  federation  embodied  in  the  Convention  Bill  does  no 
more  than  this  -to  bring  together  for  combined  purposes  the 
representatives  of  all  tlie  colonies,  with  power  to  deal,  in  a 
binding  manner,  with  onh'  those  subjects  which  are  distinctly 
enumerated  in  it  ;  and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  domestic 
history  of  the  colonies  will  show  that  they  are  all  subjects  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  different  colonies  are  identical,  and 
concerning  which  they  have  already  for  many  3'ears  been  working 
in  more  or  less  complete  combination.  The  transition  from  the 
earliest  "consultative"'  stages  to  that  of  a  definite  and  "  binding 
compact"  for  carrying  out  the  same  ends  has  thus  e.xtended  over 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  that  gradual  transition  has 
had  its  uses ;  for  it  has  gradually  accustomed  the  e.xisting 
generations  to  that  combined  activity  which  they  have  now 
bound  themsehes  to  continue  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  has  been 
left  open  to  either  or  all  of  them,  if  the}'  had  seen  it  fit,  as  the  result 
of  their  lengthened  experience  of  the  voluntary  combined 
activity,  to  decline  the  partnership  as  injurious  to  their  interests. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said  that  the  twenty-five  years  period 
of  voluntary  combined  effort  lias  enabled  the  different  colonies 
to  enter  into  federation  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  significance. 

If,  then,  history  is,  as  Bolingbroke  puts  it,  "  philosoph}' 
teaching  bv  example  "  ;  there  is  some  philosophy  to  be  learned 
from  the  examples  of  Australian  Federal  history,  by  those  who 
are  espousing  Imperial  Federation,  or  at  least  that  form  of  it 
which  provides  for  some  sort  of  representative  Imperial  Assembly, 
which  should  record  its  corporate  decisions  according  to  majoritj' 
rule. 

To  take  one  or  two  instances  of  the  difficulties  of  Imperial 
Federation  ;  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  tiie  delicacy  which  is 
required  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  the  Imperial  government  would  be 
placed  in  having  to  enter  upon  invidious  racial  distinctions  in 
order  to  apportion  voting  power  to  so  numerous  and  so  sensitive 
a  population  ;  who  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  dangerous 
problems  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  representation  and 
taxation,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  so  comprehensive  a  pro- 
posal ;  or  who  has  sulBcient  knowledge  to  appreciate  the 
complexities  of  any  arrangement  which  involves  a  passing  from 
the  sphere  of  local  into  international  politics,  would  ever  propose 
to  attempt  so  far-reaching  a  scheme  in  one  legislative  step,  or  even 
in  one  generation.  To  compare  small  things  with  great,  and 
things  comparatively  provincial  with  those  which  are  world- 
embracing,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  even  Australian 
federation  had  been  attempted  to  be  consummated  in  one  step 
twenty-five  years  ago,  without  the  intervening  experience  of  its 
advantages,  as  well  as  of  its  pitfalls,  which  latter  have  now  been 
duly  provided  against  in  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  the  result  might 
easily  have  been  permanently  .disastrous  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  proposed  system  of  partial  joint  administration. 

We  have  lately  had  placed  before  us,  by  cable,  the  circular 
proposal  of  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  cabled  summary  of  that  gen- 
tleman's scheme  may  not  faithfully  represent  even  its  outlines  ; 
but  it  is  e\-idently  of  a  character  which  involves  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Federal  Assembly  that  would  be  paramount  to  the 
existing  British  Parliament ;  for  it  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Empire,  and  with  military  and  naval 
expenditure  ;  and  its  author  anticipates  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  and  other  portions  of  the 
Kingdom  (presumably  Scotland  and  Wales) ;  from  all  of  which  it  is 


to  be  inferred  that  the  existing  British  Parliament,  with  its  House 
of  Commons,  its  House  of  Lords,  and  its  other  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,  are  proposed  to  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of 
local  or  provincial  institutions,  with  the  "  Imperial  Federal 
Assembly  "  over  all,  as  representative  of  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
Such  a  proposal,  by  its  very  "  completeness,"  needs  only  to  be 
explained  to  be  summaril}'  dismissed  as  the  outcome  of  a  very 
youthful  or  a  very  partiallj-informed  mind.  In  any  case,  this  is 
certainly  not  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  race  for  so  sudden  or 
so  drastic  an  upheaval  of  the  foundations  of  our  constitution; 
and  we  should  consider  such  a  proposal  as  more  appropriate  to 
the  pages  of  a  work  on  speculative  politics,  than  as  matter  for  a 
circular,  addres.sed  to  practical  politicians. 

The  conceiver  of  such  a  scheme  has  yet  to  laj'  to  heart,  and 
thoroughly  appreciate,  the  converse  principle  of  that  which  was 
taught  by  the  loss  of  England's  American  colonies  :  that  just  as 
taxation  can  never  be  imposed  where  representation  is  not  con- 
ceded, so  representation  should  not  be  conceded  where  taxation 
is  not  contributed.  A  little  knowledge  and  experience  of  Austra- 
lian afliiirs,  and  of  the  Australian  .spirit  in  regard  to  expenditure 
upon  its  own  military  and  naval  defence,  would  satisf}-  the 
advocates  of  so  "complete"  a  scheme  that  one  only  of  its  essential 
features — the  pro-rata  contribution  of  Australia  to  the  annual 
cost  of  Empire  defence — is  fatal  to  its  acceptance,  quite  apart 
from  its  many  other  insuperable  objections. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  knows  the  Australian  public  as  do  few 
English  politicians,  takes  a  more  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
possibilities,  in  his  article  which  we  publish  in  another  portion  of 
this  issue.  He  clearly  recognises  that  any  attempt  to  bind  Aus- 
tralia to  any  fixed  or  regular  national  contribution  would  be 
accompanied  with  danger  to  the  good  relations  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  country  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  for 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  without  such  regular  and  pi'o- 
portionate  contribution,  definite  representation  and  a  participa- 
tion in  Imperial  resolves  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

But,  whilst  taking  this  view  of  the  more  ambitious  proposal, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  universal  outburst  of  Imperial 
purpose  which  the  world  has  lately  witnessed  should  not  be  used 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which  will  involve  no 
bond,  and  entail  no  far-reaching  or  dangerous  consequences.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  leading  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  should  not  imitate  the  Australian  practice,  by  periodically 
meeting  together  at  the  centre  of  Imperial  administration,  for 
purposes  of  consultation  concerning  Imperial  questions,  in  order 
that  the  leading  representatives  of  all  its  outlying  portions  mav 
have  an  oppoi-tunity  of  placing  before  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  direction  of  Imperial  affairs  the  feelings  of  their  re.spec- 
tive  countries  in  regard  to  great  Imperial  proposals,  such  as  may 
involve  those  outlying  portions  in  a  substantial  demand  upon 
their  military  or  financial  resources.  We  say  "  great " 
Imperial  proposals  advisedly  ;  for  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question,  at  present,  that  such  consultation  .should  take  place  in 
regard  to  what  one  might  call  the  "current  "  foreign  policy  of  the 
Imperial   Government. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  not  wanting  signs  that  this 
simpler  proposal,  which  has  had  its  clear  and  successful  proto- 
t\-pe  in  the  early  history  of  Australian  federation,  would  be 
acceptable  to  thinking  men  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  We 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has  already  been  adopted,  though 
the  Imperial  significance  of  the  instances  to  which  we  refer  may 
not  have  been  noticed  The  memorable  gathering  together  of 
the  representatives  of  all  portions  of  the  Empire  on  the  occa-sion 
of  Her  Majesty's  "  Sixtieth  Year  "  celebration,  was  utilized  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  them  of  various  larger  questions  of  Imperial  concern. 
Those  meetings,  like  the  early  meetings  of  Australian  Premiers  in 
the  early  stages  of  federation,  were  purely  consultative  ;  they 
involved  no  prior  compact,  no  counting  of  heads,  no  binding 
resolutions  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  served  an  invaluable  purpose, 
by  putting  the  Imperial  Minister  in  possession,  at  first  hand,  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonial  possessions,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  voiced  by  their  chosen  leading  statesmen. 

The  inception  of  an  Imperial  Council  in" London  is  no 
new  proposal;  for  so  far  back  as  1872  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
in  addressing    a    great   London    audience    on     "Conservative 
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ami  Liberal  priiuii)l(-s,"  .•.\pr,>ssf(l  tlio  opinion  tliat  "no 
MinisU'i-  in  tiiis  oountry  will  do  his  duty  wlio  neglects  any 
oppi.itiiiiity  ofivconstructin-,'  as  much  as  possible  our  Colonial 
Empire,  and  of  respondin;;  to  those  distant  sympathies  which 
may  Ijccome  the  source  of  incalculable  strength  and  lia|>piness  to 
this  land."  And  he  added  that  "  self-government,  when  it  was 
conceded,  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of 
some  representative  council  in  the  m.-tropolis,  which  would 
have  brought  the  colonies  into  constant  and  continuous  rela- 
tions with  the  Home  Government."  'I'his  utterance,  of  nearly 
30  year.s  ago,  is  singularly  pertinent  to  the  present  juncture  in 
our  history. 

The  same  idea  has  ([uile  lately  been  foresliadowcd  by  the 
British  Government,  in  the  caljle  amiouncement  of  a  few  weeks 
ago:  that  in  the  military  reforms  which  are  to  follow  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  South  African  war,  the  British  Army  shall 
become  an  Imperial  Army,  and  that  the  land  for<-es  of  the 
several  colonies  shall  be  incorporated  with  it,  and,  instead  of  Ix-ing 
view(>d  as  separate  entities,  be  regarded  a.s  part  of  the  army  o1 
the  Empire ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  governments  of  the 
different  colonies  shall  be  consulted  in  regard  to  larger  Defence 
questions,  so  far  as  tliey  toucli  Colonial  interests. 

Again,  Professor  Courthorpe,  in  a  recent  lett(>r  to  The 
Times  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Party  System  and  the  British 
Empire,"  makes  .some  similar  and  even  more  distinct  suggestion. 
Whilst  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  wt>uld  be  "premature' 
to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  still  wider  problem  of  Imperial 
Federation,  he  says  that,  "  when  once  it  is  realized  that  the 
representation  of  the  British  Empire, /o/-  the  purposes  of  Iviperial 
defence,  means  the  union  in  one  body  of  the  best  experts  sent 
from  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  all  that  we  liave  further  to 
realize,  in  grasping  the  situation  as  a  whole,  is  that  the  centre  of 
Imii.nial  representation  does  not  lie  necessarily  in  the  British 
Pailiamont,  any  more  than  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  or  the 
Australian  Parliament,  but  in  the  British  Crown."  And  he 
adds :  "So  to  develop  the  British  constitution  as  to  form  a 
representative  Council  of  the  Empire,  with  functions  open  to  the 
criticism  and  control  of  the  various  parliaments  of  the  ICmpire, 
should  surely  not  be  a  problem  too  great  for  solution  by  the  wit 
of  the  British  people." 

Above  all  things,  then,  it  is  neees.sary  to  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  a  cut-and-dried  .scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  such 
as  is  being  advocated  by  Mr.  Brassey,  and  the  more  tentative  pro- 
posals for  a  regular  system  of  Imperial  consult^ition,  which  may 
hereafter  grow  and  develop  int^  a  more  definite  form,  as  years 
have  demonstrated  the  weak  and  strong-  points  of  combined 
action  in  Imperial  concerns. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  future  in  this  direction,  other 
than  tentatively,  can  never  be  undone  without  a  serious  loss  of 
constitutional  prestige.  The  great  distances  at  which  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Empire  stand  apart,  though  admittedly  a 
diminishing  quantity,  nevertheless  differentiate  the  conditions  of 
any  scheme  of  British  Imperial  Federation  from  those  which 
surrounded  either  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  Swiss,  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian,  or  the  Australian  schemes  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  that  difference  might  ultimately  render  unworkable,  for  many 
generations  to  come,  a  complete  Imperial  Federation,  the  Briti.sli 
Parliament  will,  we  are  sure,  move  witli  extreme  caution  in  enter- 
taining any  such  complete  proposal,  or  even  the  taking  of  any 
decisive  step  which  would  lead  towards  sucli  a  goal.  And  we,  the 
people  of  Australia,  whilst  naturally  feeling  well  disposed  towards 
any  proposal  b}-  which  we  should  be  consulted  on  any  or  all  of  the 
Imperial  questions  which  touch  our  closer  interests,  should 
hesitate  to  urge  any  such  claim  to  share  in  the  actual  control  of 
the  defences  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
take  up  our  part  of  the  burden  of  the  British  taxpayer,  and  bind 
ourselves  to  make  permanent  and  continued  contribution  towards 
the  huge  annual  expenditure  which  it  involves — a  contriljution 
proportionate  to  the  share  of  control. 


"  We  know  now  that  no  British  snbject.  anj  where,  can  suffer  injustice 
without  a  lesponsive  chord  being  struck,  which  will  he  heard  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  we  know  that  our  colonies 
and  our  dependencies,  nhen  any  difficulty  aritcs,  will  stand  tide  by 
side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  maintaining  the  honiur  and 
interests  of   the    Empire."— ."(/JcecA  by  Mr.  Joseph  ChanShtrlain. 


The  Australian  Political  Conscience. 


AusTH.^LiA  is  admittcfliy  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  trans- 
formation, in  which  five  separate  communities,  hitherto  rivalling 
one  another  in  all  that  pertains  to  national  greatness,  are  about 
to  coalesce  in  regard  \m  certain  of  their  more  iiiiportunt  State 
functions.  That  partial  coalition  of  interests  will  uii(h)ubledly 
involve  a  notable,  though  possibly  laboured,  assimihition  of  many 
varying  political  traditions  and  hal)its  of  thouglit,  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  several  colonies,  under  differing  climatic  and 
geographical  conditions,  and  as  the  result  of  their  .separate 
political  institutions  having  developed  and  crystallized  at  different 
perioils  of  this  now  dying  century,  which  has  witnessed  through- 
out the  world  .so  many  rapid  and  far  reaching  changes  of  a  social 
and  industrial  character.  One  of  the  most  frequently  expressed 
of  the  many  larger  hopes  which  found  widespread  utterance  during 
the  federal  campaign,  and  gave  much  mJded  force  to  the  struggle 
for  the  accomplishment  of  union,  was  that  in  regard  to  the 
advent,  under  the  new  regime,  of  a  higher  type  of  politicians, 
who  should  bo  both  willing  and  competent  to  rise  above  the 
paKjchial  tone  which  has,  perhaps  unavoidably,  l)een  fostered 
in  the  several  colonial  parliaments,  and  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broader  national  outlook,  as  well  as  of  a  higher 
conception  of  political  duty.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  as 
a  con.sequencc  of  tliat  hope  and  the  gradually-formed  conviction 
whicli  induced  it,  there  will  be  hereafter  demanded,  from  those 
wlio  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  management  of  the  wider 
Australian  national  interests,  a  higher  standard  of  i>olitical  ethics 
than  has  been  generally  exhibited  and  accepted  in  connection 
with  its  provincial  affairs.  That  liope  and  that  conviction  we 
desire  to  revive  and  to  emphasise,  with  all  the  force  of  which  we 
are  capable;  for  without  a  national  insistance  on  some  such 
elevation  in  tlie  moral  standard  of  the  new  political  institutions, 
many  of  the  worthier  expectations  of  the  more  ardent  advocates 
of  union  will  assuredly  be  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment. 

One  of  the  inevitable  first  results  of  a  broadened  franchise 
in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  especially  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  has  been  to  discourage  more  and  more  that 
spirit  of  independent  jadgment  which  formerly  characterized  the 
legislative  representative  in  the  mother  country,  whose  type  of 
political  institutions  Australia  has  emulated — that  spirit  of 
political  independence  which  wa.s  so  eloquently  vindicated  by 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  now  celebrated  speech  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol  ;  and  the  tendency  has  l»en,  and  is  even  now,  so  far  as 
provincial  matters  are  concerned,  in  the  oppo.site  direction — of 
regarding  a  parliamentary  representative  as  a  mere  delegate  or 
agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  the  present  mood  or  fancy  of 
tho.se  who  have  elected  him — however  ill-considered  and  transient 
itmaybc  — and  to  shape  hisown  judgment(if  insuch  circumstances, 
it  may  be  so  dignified)  accordingly.  This  prostitution  of  the 
higher  function  of  the  legislator  seems  to  have  become  not  only 
necessary  but  inevitable,  where  a  representative,  without  the  aid 
of  other  adventitious  influences,  would  maintain  his  "popularity"; 
and  it  is  more  particularly  in  tliis  regard  that  the  hope  has  been 
expressed  that  the  typical  Federal  politician  will  be  differentiated 
from  tlie  typical  representative  of  the  local  colonial  legislatures. 

That  there  are,  in  every  Parliament  of  Australia,  many 
notable  exceptions  to  this  general  and  depreciatory  characteriza- 
tion, goes  without  saying  :  men  who  have  courageously  adhered 
to  their  own  opinions  on  larger  (luestions  of  political  policy,  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  and  preserved  a  consistency  of  principle 
throughout  their  careers,  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of 
their  constituents;  but  sucli  exceptions  are  notable  by  their  rarity, 
as  well  as  by  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  constituencies  which 
return  such  representatives  ;  and  as  Mic  ordinary  deliberations 
of  Parliament  are  not  regulated  by  considerations  of  what 
is  just,  so  much  as  by  what  is,  for  the  time  being, 
expedient,  the  influence  of  such  men  in  public  life,  by 
example  or  by  precept,  is  insignificant;  and  the  institutions 
in  which  they  take  their  part  are  in  the  end  dominated  by 
the  larger  class  of  the  local  delegate  type.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  little  use  to  sigh  for  leaders  or  teachers  of  men  in  institu- 
tions, the  members  of  which  do  not  de.sire  either  guidance  or 
instruction  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  class  who, 
in  older  communities,  are  legitimately  termed  "  leaders  of  public 
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opinion  "  should  become  an  extinct  species  in  Australia  ;  for, 
even  though  such  men  may  not  exercise  any  immediate  influence 
on  their  fellow  members,  whose  aims  are  either  pers  nally  selfish 
or  directed  in  the  interests  of  some  special  class,  they  may 
possibly  have  a  widespread  influence  on  the  general  public, 
outside  Parliament,  by  their  consistent  conduct,  as  exhibited  in 
their  published  utterances. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  matter  for  hope  that  the  much 
larger  constituencies  of  the  Federal  Parliament  will  afford  a 
better  chance  of  success  for  the  higher  type  of  candidates  to 
which  we  have  referred,  by  freeing  them  from  the  influence  of 
small  organized  local  cliques,  having  narrow  selfish  aims,  and  by 
relieving  them  from  competition  with  a  class  of  men  whose  sole 
qualification  for  even  local  political  life  is  the  ability  to  obtain 
for  their  constituencies,  by  fair  means  or — otherwise,  the  largest 
share  of  the  public  moneys  which  are  annually  scrambled  by 
party  leaders,  too  often  upon  the  principle  of  "  services 
rendered." 

If  we  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  instead  of  cloaking  them  under  sophistical 
terminology,  the  wliole  system  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
covert  political  bribery,  to  both  individual  members  who  are 
paid  for  their  personal  services  as  legislators,  as  well  as  to  whole 
districts  or  constituencies  which  thus  profit  by  the  unconscious 
political  perfidy  of  their  parliamentary  representatives. 

From  the  most  \ulgar  form  of  this  abuse  we  shall  of  neces- 
sity be  free  under  the  Commonwealth,  because  of  its  having  little 
or  no  part  in  public  works  expenditure  ;  though  we  can  conceive 
circumstances  under  which  the  same  baneful  influences  may 
obtain  on  a  higher  scale;  but  in  any  case  there  will  be  le.ss 
opportunity  under  the  Commonwealth  for  that  class  of  repre- 
sentatives who  neither  speak  nor  think  on  things  political,  but 
merely  become  experts  in  obtaining  public  expenditure  for  their 
several  constituencies. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  some  moment,  therefore,  to  the 
people  of  Australia,  as  to  what  type  of  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  Commonwealth  concerns  ;— whether  we  should 
or  should  not  look  for  principle,  for  consistency  of  cou- 
conduct  and  policy,  for  political  independence,  backed  fjy  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  a  country's  broader  political  necessities.  Have  we 
not  arrived  at  a  stage  of  our  history,  under  extremely  complex 
constitutional  condition-^,  in  which  we  should  as  a  people  look 
for  a  type  of  men  who  may  be  justly  termed  "  leaders  of  the 
people  "  :  a  class  of  men  who  are  qualified  by  knowledge  and  by 
experience,  as  well  as  by  the  ability  to  give  force  to  their  con- 
victions, to  take  a  courageous  and  independent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  those  councils  of  State  which  will  carry  with 
them  the  greatest  responsibility,  and  Ije  most  potent  for  good  or 
for   ill  in    the  future   of  the   whole  Australian  people  f 

We    do    not    look    for    prodigies     of    statesmanship;     for 
our  history  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  produce    them  •  but 
we  ask  for  men  wiio  have  minds  of  their  own,  who  have  exercised 
them   in    the    direction    of    that    cla.ss    of    knowledge    which    is 
indi.spen.sible  in  the  conduct  of  higher  State  affairs,  and  who  will 
be  sufliciently  steadfast  to  the  principles  which  they  espouse  to 
gam  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  thus  exercise  an  influence 
in   checking  the  impulsive  and  unconsidered  demands  of  certain 
sections  or  classes  of  the  public  who  happen  to  have  been  worked 
up   by   outside  agitation  to    the  necessary  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
ihe  time-server  in  matters  of  religion  figures  in  history  as  "The 
'?'■  °i.  j^'"''^'"  '''^°  "'^'^  *'"°«  -"^  Papist  and  twice  a  Protestant 
under  different   monarchs ;    and   the   same  character  now  fio-u.-es 
in  comic  ver.se  as  a  fit  subject  for  eternal  ridicule  ;  but  that^class 
ot  men  who  display  much  the  same  acrobatic  capabilities  in  re-ard 
to    their   political    professions    are   still    taken   seriously   by'' the 
multitude    and  considered  entitled   to    rank    among  honest  and 
trustworthy  cituens.     Even  the  old  parallel  of  the  chameleon  fails 
now-a-daysto  correctly  illustrate  the  type  of  political  time-servers 
who  have   sometimes   taken   so  prominent  a  part  in  Australian 
public  life;  for  that  animal  is  said  by  naturalists  to  change  its 
CO  our  so   as  to  resemble  its  surroundings,  whereas  the  type  of 
politician   to   which  we  refer  has  now  acquired   an   aptitude  for 
anticipating  his  pimpective  surrounding.s,  and  professing  the  new 
poitical  faith   in   readiness  for  each  impending   development  in 
public  opinion.  This  cla.ss  of  public  man  was  once  cleverly  descr  bed 


by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  said  :  "  I  care  not  what  may  be  the 
position  of  a  man  who  never  originates  an  idea  —  a  watcher  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  man  who  takes  his  observations,  and  when  he 
finds  the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter  trims  to  suit  it.  Such  a 
person  may  be  a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is  no  more  a  great  states- 
man than  the  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip." 
The  world  has  lately  been  put  under  obligation  to  the 
well-known  philosopher  and  publicist,  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  by 
the  publication  of  a  notable  work  entitled  "  The  Map  of 
Life";  and  in  it  the  writer  has  dealt  at  length  with 
some  important  aspects  of  modern  political  institutions. 
Under  the  paradoxical  heading  of  "  Legitimate  Time- 
serving," he  gives  utterance  to  the  following  dangerous  and 
retrograde  doctrine  —dangerous  and  retrograde,  that  is,  if  not 
read  in  connection  with  the  too  briefly-stated  limitations  appended 
to  it,  as  well  as  with  other  passages  in  the  same  work  : — 

"  In  free  and  democratic  states,  one  of  the  most  necessary, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  diflicult,  arts  of  statesmanship  is  that  of 
testing  public  opinion,  discriminating  between  what  is  real, 
growing,  and  permanent,  and  what  is  transient,  artificial  and 
declining.  On  such  questions  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  we  may 
find  the  same  statesman,  without  any  real  inconsistenctj,  supporting 
the  same  measures  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  opposing  them 
in  another,  supporting  them  at  one  time  because  public  opinion 
runs  slowly  in  its  favour,  opposing  them  at  another,  because  that 
public  opinion  has  grown  weak." 

Most  intelligent  observers  of  Australian   public   life  could 
readily  name  half-a-dozen  so-called  "leading"  politicians,  for  whom 
these  words  would  provide  a  most  convenient  catechism,  or  a  moral 
justification  ;  and  if  their  author  intended  them  to  be  read  in  the 
bald,    unqualified    form  in   which    we   have  quoted  them,   those 
"  leading"  politicians,  whom  we,  and  possibly  our  readers  have  in 
mind,  could  conveniently  bring  almost  every  questionable  act  of 
their  political  career  under  their  teaching      If  such  a  principle  of 
conduct  were  to  be  held    "legitimate,"  it  would  mean  that  every 
widely-expressed    public    demand    for  legislation  is     to  be     the 
signal    for    every    man   engaged    in    public    life    to   immediately 
surrender  his  individual  opinions  and  his  political  independence  ; 
to  put  aside  the   whole  of  his   own   knowledge    and    experience,' 
and  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  great  Juggernaut  of  "the  many,"  merely 
registering  his  vote  as  the  automatic  mouthpiece  of  a  body  of  his 
fellow  citizens.     What  class  of   men  could   be   expected  to  enter 
public  life  under  such  conditions,  and  what  opinion  could  honour- 
able, self-respecting  citizens  be  expected    to   entertain  for  a  class 
of  public  men  who  subjected  themselves  to  such  accommodating 
and  degrading  services  ?     Mr.  Lecky  could  not,  and  we  think,  did 
not  intend   such  a  passage  to  be  interpreted  as  we  have  shown  it 
possible  to  be  done.     He  has  written  the  passage  in  connection 
with  such  public  questions  as  the    "  drink  trade,  "  and  that  of 
secular  and   religious    educaton    in  State    schools;  and    even  in 
regard  to  those  he  has  said  that  the   "  public  opinion  "  to  which 
the    "  respon.sible    politician  "    should   defer,    must    "  not   be    a 
mere  majority,  but  a  large  majority,  a  steadv  majority,  a  genuine 
majority,  representing  a  real  and  earnest  desire,  and  especially  in 
the  classes  who  are  most  directly  affected  ;  not  a  mere   factitious 
majority,   such   as  is  often   created   by   skilful  organization   and 
agitation,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few   confronting  the  many  " 
It  cannot  be  doubted   that  these  conditions  go  to  the  whole  root 
ot    many   of    the   so-called    majorities    to    which    certain    of  our 
Australian    political    "  leaders  "  have  subserviently  "turned    the 
circle,-    with  the  result    that   legislation    of   a    most    unwise  and 
injurious  character  ha.s  been  imposed  upon  the  silent  many  by  the 
organized  few,  whose  political  support  happened  to  .serve  tho.se 
leaders      ends. 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Lecky  to  go  further  and  show  the  other 
side  ot  hi.s  apparently  parodoxical  teaching.  "  One  of  the  worst 
moral  evils,  he  says,  in  contination  of  our  first  quotation,  "  that 
grow  up  m  democratic  countries  is  the  excessive  tendency  to 
time-serving  and  popularity  hunting  ;  and  the  danger  is  all  the 
greater  because  in  a  certain  sense  both  of  these  things  are  a 
nec^s^,ty  and  a  duty.  Their  moral  quality  depends  mainly  on 
tlieir  motive.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  a  politician  is 
acting  trom  persona!  or  merely  party  objects,  or  from  honourable 
ones  Every  statesman  must  form  in  his  own  mind  a  conceTition 
whether  a  prevailing  tendency  is  favourable  or  opposed  to  the 
real  interests  of  tU  country.     It  will  depend  upon  this  judgment 
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whether  he  w.  1  emieavour  toacceleraU<  or  n-tanl  it ;  wh.-thor  ho 
will  y,eld  slowly  „r  readily  to  ,,.v.s.su.v  ;  and  iheie  arc  eases  in 
wliKh  rt,  „//  /u„.,rdi  „/•  po,,„/.,rit./  awl  iull,„;,c,.  he  should 
xnc-orahl!,  oppose   it.'       It   woul.l   be    inH.vd '  didiruit    to    name 

...any  instances  ,n  uhieh  the  ehuss  of  Australian  itieians,  who 

may  .,.)>•., u,i,'ht  under  the  cate;;o,-y  of  ••  popuia.-  lea.le.-s,"  have 
found  then-  eonsce.ice  thus  stron-  en.,„,:;h  to  const.'ain  then,  to 
make  so  liei'oic  a  sacrifice. 

TT  ^Y  ')[■'  f'''"'t^'  ■""*'■''  *""'"":'"^''.  '"  '"'Other  portion  of  his  wo.-k. 
Under  the  hea<ling  of  '  Chai-acU-i'istics  of  Modern  Mo.-als,"  he 
says:-"hn'orsot  judgn.cnt  are  not  e.-.oi-s  of  ..loials  :  but  any 
public  man  who,  th.ough  selHsh  an.bitions  or  ..artv  n.otives 
suboidinates  public  interest  to  his  pe.-.sonal  a>.,l.itl,.n,  employ.s 
himself  in  .st.mulatins  class,   national,  or  provincial    halred.s,  or 


lowers  the  moral  »tanda.-d  of  public  life .  .  is  commitiinK  a  crime 
hefoi-e  which,  if  It  Ik?  ineasuied  by  its  c.nsequ.nces,  the  gnivest 
acts  of  mere  private  imn.oi-alitv  dwin.ll..  into  insi-iiKicanco  " 

Wo  desire,  above  all  tl.in-s,  that  what<-vcr  may  have  Ijoen 
Iho  cndition  of  affairs  hith.-rto  tolerat,-d  and  even  winke.l  at  as 
'  clever,  in  connecUon  with  our  provincial  politics,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  its  introduction  [nU>  oui-  f.-.leial  political  institu- 
tions ;  from  any  an<l  every  of  the  several  foiins  of  political 
iniinorality  catef,'oriscd  by  .Mr.  I^ecky. 

That  the  Aust.-alian  puljli.'  itself  may,  when  the  time  comes, 
rise  to  a  l.i-her  level  of  criticism  and  <liscrimination,  in  makin<' 
choice  of  Its  legislatfirs,  and  in  subseciuently  jud^iiij.'  of  the 
moral  standard  of  their  political  conduct,  should  be  the  earnest 
player  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 
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Sioncb  Hvticlcs. 

This  division  of  the  columns  of  UsiTEn  Acstk.u.ia  is  intended  to  allonl  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of 
any  and  every  kind,  on  sulijects  of  general  Australian  couccrn,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  policy  of  the 


Magazine  itself. 

The  Consolidation  of  Greater  Britain. 

(By  the  Right  Honourable  .Sn<  Ch.\kles  W.  Dh.ke, 
Bart.,  M.P.) 

The  editor  of  the  new  ipiarterly  magazine  for  Australia,  which  has 
been  planned  for  dealing  with  questions  concerning  the  Common- 
wealth, has  asked  me  to  write  a  short  article  on  the  CoiLsolidatiim 
of  Greater    liritain,  and  I  cannot  refu.se    to    eoniplj-  with   his 
request.     In  this  proposed  title  he  uses  "  Greater  Britain  "  in  the 
more  limited  sense  in  which  I  was  forced  to  accept  the  phrase 
when  writing   in   1890  on   Problems  of  GretUer  JiriUiin,    rather 
than   in  the   wider  sense  in  which  I  first  used  it   «hen  GrenUr 
Britain  appeared   in    18G8.      There    can    be    no    tpiestion    of   a 
"  consolidation  "  of  all   the  countries  of  British   Government  or 
English  speech,  which  will  include  the  United  States  within  the 
British  Empire.     Friendship   is   the  most  that  wo  can  look  for 
there,  and  to  friendship  we  have  recently  attained.      As  for  the 
con.solidation  of  the  other  countries  which  are  comprised   witliin 
the  terra,  I   have   never  been  a  believer  in  the  jiracticability    as 
matters  stand,  of  actual  federation   for  the  Empire  as  a   whole. 
But  federation  in   Australia  within  the  Commonwealth  makes   a 
limited  degree  of  consolidation  easier,  as  federation  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  except  unfortunately  Newfoundland,  in  the 


'    Canadian  Dominion,  had  already  made  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.     Something  no  doubt  can   be  done   towards  con.solidation 
by     institutions    of     a    commercial    and    a    legal,     if    not    of 
actual  governing    kind  ;    and    one  question    in    regard    to  legal 
considerations    has   arisen    in    the    Commonwealth    Bill.       The 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  to  the  Prime   Ministers   of  the 
eleven  self  governing   colonies,    when    they    were  here    for    the 
Jubilee  Day,  to  the  effect  that  lie  should   tx>  .sorry    if  anything 
were  d<me  in  the  Commonwealth  Bill  to  diminish   the  authority 
of  tlie  Privy  Council  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the    Empire,    was 
based   undoubtedly   upon   his   wish   for  con.solidation  in    matters 
where  it  is  easilj-  possible.     It   i.s,  however,  a.s  regards  Imperial 
defence  that  consolidation  is  in  my  opinion  both  most   necessary 
and   also  most  easily  to  be  accomplished,   if  we  do  not  aim  too 
high. 

All  suggestions  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  must 
come  in  the  first  place  fnjm  the  colonies  or  colonial  federations 
themselves.  Imperial  statesmen  in  the  mother  country  are  still 
too  mucli  frightened  at  what  occurred  in  America  in  the  last 
centuiy  to  make,  in  the  first  instance,  definite  and  formal 
proposals  of  their  own.  There  was  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  abstract  in  suggestions  for  regularising  in  time  of 
peace  the  military  or  financial  contributions  towards  Imperial 
Defence  of    the    colonies   of    North    America      The    colonists 
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tlieiiiselves,  through  their  leading  men,  liad  always  accepted 
tlie  view  that  it  was  their  duty  to  contribute  largely  towards 
Imperial  Defence,  Franklin  had  jiut  forward  a  detailed  scheme. 
Wasliington  had  served  iu  our  armies,  lighting  against  tiic  French 
in  Canada.  The  principle  was  universal!}-  accepted  ;  but  upon 
proposals  as  to  the  details  the  American  colonies  were  lost  to 
us  for  e\er. 

As  long  ago  as  the  Commonwealth  (not  of  Australia,  but  of 
Cromwell's  England),  cjlonial  forces  had  served  in  the  conquest 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Jamaica.  Three  thousand  five  liundred 
white  militia  from  Barbados  took  part  in  war  across  the  seas 
with  Spain  in  165o  ;  a  far  larger  proportional  contribution  in 
men  towartls  Imperial  Defence  than  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
British  colony  since  that  time. 

The  position  which  in  this  matter  of  colonial  contributions 
towards  Imperial  Defence  I  have  always  taken  up  is  that  it  was 
certain  that  such  contribution  would  bemide  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  it  was,  in  these  days  of  sudden  wars,  essential  to  its  value 
that  it  should  be  provided  for  beforehand  in  time  of  peace 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  shown  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  this  assertion.  If  there  ever  was  a  war  in  which  it 
might  have  been  doubtful  whether  colonial  concurrence  would  be 
received  it  was  this  war  against  Dutch  republicans,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  independence. 
Yet  even  in  the  democratic  colonies  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even 
in  French  Canada,  a  large  majority  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of 
sending  help  to  the  mother-country ;  and  in  some  of  the  most 
democi-atic  colonies,  as  for  example  New  Zealand,  there  was  little 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  that  military 
policy  or  philosophy  which  Jomini  declares  to  come  before 
strategy,  and  to  be  the  business  not  of  soldiers  but  of  statesmen, 
that  such  contribution,  certain  to  be  made  in  time  of  war,  should 
be  provided  for  in  time  of  peace.  Neither  can  there  be  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  abstract  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
colonies  undertaking  some  share  in  the  standing  cost  of  Imperial 
Defence.  It  is,  however,  not  unreasonably  felt  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  representation  in  the  impeiial  councils,— of  a  voice  in 
our  affairs,  -  which  caused  the  breakdown  of  such  proposals  before 
the  levolt  of  the  American  colonies,  are  still  insuperable  if  it  is 
intended  to  base  a  solemn  agreement  as  regards  detail  upon  an 
absolute  and  binding  contract. 

What  then  is  to  be  proposed  ?  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  have,  at  present,  undertaken 
only  their  own  defence,  and  have  not  provided  very  fully  even  for 
that  end  ;  although  Canada  has  an  excellent  Military  College, 
and  has  shown  a  spirited  desire  on  several  occasions  to  contribute 
troops  in  time  of  war.  The  Australasian  colonies  have  made  a 
contribution  towards  the  navy,  but  with  a  di.stinct  provision  of  a 
direct  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  the  permanent  presence  of  a 
squadron  of  cruisers  in  Australasian  waters.  Tiie  Cape  hus 
decided,  under  the  late  and  the  present  ministry  there,  to  con- 
tribute without  restriction  towards  the  expenses  of  the  fleet, 
although  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  has 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  project  What  ought  we  to 
propose  in  the  case  of  Canada  for  a  beginning?  What  should  we 
propose  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  in  substitution  for  the 
not  very  defensible  arrangement  which  now  exists  ? 

My  own  distinct  impression  is  that  whatever  is  to  come 
should  be  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 

Dominion  :     that    we    should    at     the     most     say    to    the  n 

"  We  cannot  tax  you  ;  we  cannot  insist  that  any  particular  con- 
tribution should  be  made.  Our  needs  are  very  great.  The  cost 
of  our  defence  is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Empire,  without  the 
self-governing  colonies,  is  now  spending  in  time  of  peace,  upon 
its  land  forces  alone,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  sum  which  the 
mother-country  spends  upon  the  navy,  a  sum  larger  than  is  spent 
by  the  next  most-extravagant  Power,  the  French  Kepublic,  upon 
its  land  forces  and  its  fleet  together.  The  British  Empire,  outside 
of  the  eleven  self-governing  colonies, -mainlv  the  mother-country 
and  India,— IS  now  spending  upon  land  forces  in  a  year  of  peace 
41  millions  sterling,  even  taking  the  rupee  at  its  value  in 
England,  inst<>ad  of  counting  it  at  the  high  sum  at  which  it 
nominally  stands,  and  at  which,  according  to  our  finance  author- 
ities, we  ought  to   reckon   it,   on  account  of  tlie  undiminished 


purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  India.  The  Australian  colonies 
spend  something  on  their  own  defence.  Canada  spends  some- 
thing on  hers.  But  they  do  not  spend,  relatively  to  their  re\enue, 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  in  which  we  force  India  to 
contribute  towards  imperial  defence,  or  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  in  which  we  in  the  mother-country  pa  v." 

"In  what  danger  do  we  stand  T' may  say  the  Australian 
voter.  In  none.  I  freely  admit  that  as  long  as  the  British  Heet 
commands  the  sea  against  probable  enemies,  Australia  is  in  no 
danger  of  invasion  ;  and  her  troops  would  be  emplo3-ed  in  time  of 
war,  not  in  the  defence  of  her  shores,  but  in  conquering  New 
Caledonia  from  the  French,  or  Samoa  from  the  Germans  il.  tie 
Lanessan,  the  French  AJinister,  has  recommended  the  conversion 
into  an  arsenal  of  Noumea,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  near 
Australia,  which  is  very  rich  and  vulnerable.  He  thinks  that 
Australia  might  be  plundered  by  a  French  fleet,  having  New 
Caledonia  for  a  base.  Happily,  as  M.  Lockroy  has  seen  in  his  new 
book,  the  conquest  is  likely,  should  the  necessity  arise,  to  be  the 
other  wa}'.  But,  from  the  point  of  \aew  of  the  citizen  of  the 
new  Commonwealth,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  desirable  that  lie 
should  rely  upon  the  serxices  of  the  British  fleet  without  making 
serious  contribution  ;  and  if  he  desires  to  retain,  along  with  his 
citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  membership  of  the  greater 
Empire,  it  would  be  more  generous,  and  perhaps  more  wise,  if  he 
were  of  his  own  accord  to  suggest  an  unconditional  contribution. 

It  is  further  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  treaty,  no 
bargaining  as  to  terms  ; — that  the  Commonwealth  should  retain 
its  contribution  entirely  within  its  own  control,  and  that,  without 
a  stipulation,  it  should  say  :  "  In  this  year  we  propose  to  vote  tiie 
sum  of  so  and  so  towards  the  expenses  of  the  British  fleet  : " 
holding  it  entirely  within  its  own  authority  to  modify,  to  increase, 
to  su.spend,  its  contribution.  If  there  were  bargaining  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  gifts,  there  would  be  irritation,  both  at  the  time  and 
in  the  future.  It  would  be  far  better  that  the  gift  should  be  in 
every  sense  a  free  one. 


The  Privy  Council  Appeal. 

Bv  J.   H.  SvMON,  O.C. 

When  transmitting  that  historic  measure,  "  The  Australian 
Colonies  Government  Act"  of  1850,  to  the  then  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  Earl  Grey  wrote -.—"It  is  my  earnest  and 
confident  hope  that  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  the  foundation  is 
laid  upon  which  institutions  may  gradually  be  raised  worthy  of 
the  great  nation  of  British  origin,  which  seems  destined  rapidly 
to  rise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  to  spread  to  our  race 
and  our  language,  and  to  carry  the  power  of  the  British  Crown 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  Australia."  Now  that 
the  finished  structure  is  about  to  be  reared  upon  those  founda- 
tions, it  is  strange  to  find  some  who  refuse  to  admit  within  it 
the  first  element  of  nationhood  -  the  power  to  dispense  final 
justice.  The  Commonwealth  Bill  provides  a  Constitution  under 
which  the  Australian  colonies  shall  become  federally  one  nation, 
under  the  Crown  -  a  condition  which  marks  and  rivets  our 
membership  of  the  British  Empire,  but  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  aspiration  to  be  a  self-sufficing  nation-  able  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  fullest  national  life. 

An  essential  part  of  the  strictly  Federal  .system  proposed  to 
be  set  up  is  a  Federal  Judicature.  In  the  United  States,  when 
"Federal  Legislature  was  established,  whose  laws  were  to  bind 
directly  the  individual  citizen,  a  Federal  Judicature  was  evidently 
needed  to  interpret  and  apply  those  laws,  and  to  compel 
obedience  to  them."  So  with  Australia.  As  each  individual 
State  retains  absolute  control  of  its  judiciary,  it  was  ine\itable 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  have  an  independent  judiciary. 
Canada  presents  no  analogy.  We  find  there  no  dual  judicial 
.system.  The  entire  judiciary  forms  part  of  the  Dominion 
system. 

Until  1875  the  Dominion  did  not  possess  such  an  institution 
a,s  a  Supreme  Court.  When  it  came  it  was  a  General  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  not  as  part  of  a  Federal  system.  For  ei^ht  years 
Canada  go!)  on  very  well  without  the  only  Coui-t  which  can  be 
said,  even  in  fancy,  to  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
federal  High  Court.  The  Aust.alian  Union  could  not  endure 
for  a  month  without  its   Federal   Judiciary.      No   lessons,  there- 
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fore,  cm  bu  kvuiicd  fiom  Canada  with  regard  to  our  judicial 
system— original  or  appellato.  Suggested  analogies  n'lav  bo 
dismissed  as  visionary.  Australia  closely  adheres  to  the  Unittid 
States  pattern,  of  which  Mr.  Bryce  says:— "Few  American 
mstitutions  are  better  worth  studying  than  this  intricate 
judicial  iiiacliinery;  few  deserve  more  admiration  for  the 
smoothness  of  tlieir  working;  few  have  more  contributed  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  country."  That  is  a  satisfactory 
testimonial.  The  Judiciary  being  co-ordinato  witli  the  T^gislativo 
and  Executive  power.s,  occupies  a  more  gravely  responsible 
position  than  even  the  most  august  tribunal  of  a  unitarv  State. 
Tt  sits  in  judgment  not  only  on  "the  interpretation  and  edlcacv  of 
the  laws,  liut  upon  their  constitutional  validity.  It  first  deter- 
mines whethei-  legislative  Acts  are  laws  at  all,  and  then  liecomes 
their  expositor.  Its  peculiar  province  is  to  hold  tli('  .scales 
between  the  constituent  States  and  the  central  authority,  so 
that  there  sliall  b(^  no  legislative  encroachment  on  either  side, 
and  that  the  ct)ustitutional  rights  of  each  shall  bo  maintained. 
It  is,  therefore,  lu-ld  to  be  essential  to  the  protection  of  National 
jurisdiction,  and  to  prevent  collision  between  State  and  National 
autl'.crity,  that  the  final  decision  upon  all  questions  arising  in 
regard  thereto  should  rest  with  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  and 
in  the  last  resort  with  the  High  Court— the  apex  of  the  system. 

Functions  of  such  tran.scendent  importance  demand  a 
tribunal  of  special  qualification.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
Australia  is  able  to  equip  such  a  Court.  When  constituted,  it 
should  be  equal  to  the  highest  judicial  duties,  and  second  in 
dignity,  learning,  and  integrity  to  no  Court  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  a  tribunal  holding  so  great  a  station,  clothed  with 
such  high  and  momentous  jurisdiction,  should  be  subject  to  no 
limitation  calculated  to  weaken  the  force  of  its  decrees  or 
subordinate  its  inlluence  and  prestige.  One  e.isy  way  of 
.stamping  it  with  inferiority  is  to  permit  its  judgments  to  be 
appealed. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  tlu;  question  of  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council  invites  serious  attention.  We  may  be  averse  to 
change,  even  in  a  Court  of  Appeal,  but  change  is  sometimes  the 
highest  caution  and  the  truest  wisdom.  It  is  so  in  this  in.stance. 
The  Commonwealth  Bill  upholds  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  but  it  is  urged  it 
should  also  perpetuate  the  supremac}-  of  a  particular  Court  of 
law  in  England.  It  is  forgotten  that  a  proWsion  for 
this  purpose  would  defy  the  people's  power  of  amendment 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  but  would  be  liable  to 
arbitrary  amendment — the  Court  changed,  reconstructed,  or 
aboli.shed  — at  the  will  of  a  Parliament  in  which  Australians  are 
not  represented.  Can  a  greater  anomaly  or  more  palpable 
excrescence  be  conceived  ? 

Nevertheless,  concession  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
-Vppeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  preserved  in  all  ordinary  pri\'atc 
lawsuits.  It  is  still  open  to  any  insatiable  litigant  whose  appetite 
for  law  feeds  upon  appeal  heaped  upon  appeal.  Statements  to 
the  contrary  are  inaccurate.  The  only  limitation  is  that  leave 
must  in  each  case  be  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  who,  it 
is  presumed,  following  their  Canadian  practice,  would  not  grant 
it  unless  in  ca.ses  of  magnitude  and  importance.  The  Federal 
Parliament  may,  nevertheless,  limit  the  matters  in  svhich  leive 
may  be  asked.  This  will  save  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  should  it  become  desirable  to  change  the  procedure 
or  circumscribe  appeals. 

But  an  entirely  new  cla-ss  of  cases  will  arise  peculiar  to  the 
Federal  .system,  including  those  which  involve  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  relation  to  which  there  never  did 
exist  any  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  both  cases  and  jurisdiction  are,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
res  inteyra.  To  make  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  final  in 
ordinary  litigation  would  undoubtedly  cxtingui.sh  an  appeal  at 
present  enjoyed,  but  only  by  the  substitution  of  another  more 
appropriate,  more  convenient,  less  expensive,  and  equa'ly 
efficient.  The  citizen  would  not  have  one  Court  the  le.ss.  He 
would  ha\e  one  near  and  accessible,  instead  of  one  remote  and 
comparatively  inaccessible.  Still,  reluctantly  yielding  to  an 
agitation  at  the  very  close  of  the  Melbourne  Se.ssion,  the  Con- 
vention decided  that  the  remote  and  comparatively  iiuiccessible 
appeal  should  be  spared.  And  it  is  so.  With  regard  to  the 
new  cases— owing   their  origin  and  the  jurisdiction  to  entertain 


tliom  to  the  union — the  Convention  simply  declined  to  super- 
add an  uniiee(^s.sary  appeal  to  a  distant  Court,  not  in  harmony 
with  Federal  institutions,  from  the  Federal  High  Court,  specially 
created  and  eminently  qualified  to  finally  decide  tiiem.  To  have 
given  such  an  ap]ieal  in  these  exceptional  matters  would  have 
stultified  the  Convention  and  degrailed  their  own  High  Court. 
While  nothing  is  taken  awaj',  no  encumbering  or  sujierlluous 
appeal  is  annexed,  judicial  committee  upon  our  High  Court 
would  be,  umli'r  the  ciicumstance,  like  the  mistletoe  U[>on  the 
oak.  Indeid,  this  view  .satisfied  even  those  who  most  actively 
fought  for  retention  of  the  appeal  inordinary  litigation. 

Accordingly  (clause  71)  there  is  to  lie  no  ap])eal  in  matters 
involving  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  of  a  State.  Why  should  there  bi! !  The  very  rnimin 
(I'fire  of  the  High  Court  is  clearly  the  determination  of  these 
iiuestions.  Take  that  awaj',  and  your  High  Court  may  as  well 
disappear  from  the  Constitution.  You  might  then  make  the 
Privy  Council  or  any  other  Court  without  our  borders  do  duty 
as  a  Federal  High  Court.  The  Privy  Council  is  in  reality  the 
Canadian  approximation  to  our  High  Court,  but  tiie  Australian 
people  would  hardly  consent  to  so  emasculate  the  national  fabi'ic 
as  to  be  content  with  .so  questionable  and  un-Australian,  if  not 
derogatory,  an  arrangement  These  constitutional  questions 
primarily  concern  Australia  alone.  We  neither  need  nor  wish 
the  interference  of  any  outside  Court,  liowevcr  eminent.  The 
Privy  Council  is  not  part  of  our  Federal  Judiciary.  Is  it  to  be 
thrust  upon  us  ?  An  able  writer  in  the  (Jnarterly  Review  for 
October  last  described  the  Federal  Court,  and  especially  the 
High  Court,  as  "The  Guardians  of  the  Constitution  "  Is  this 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  Privy  Council  installed  guardian 
instead  ?  It  is  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  an  extraneous  Court, 
which  is  the  li\iiig  voice  of  the  Constitution. 

The  correlative  of  this  position  is  that  we  must  not  arrogate 
for  our  judiciary  the  final  determination  of  the  public  interests 
of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Convention  were  jiropcrly 
considerate  in  that  regard.  They  applied  the  same  rules  to  the 
treatment  of  others'  interests  as  they  claimed  should  protect 
their  own.  If  the  validity  of  an  Imperial  statute  could  be  called 
in  question  in  our  Courts — which  it  can't  — an  eflort  to  preserve 
an  appeal  to  the  Pri\y  Council  in  that  resjiect  would  have  some 
show  of  reason.  But  Federal  juri.sdiction  may  in  its  exercise 
conceivably  afiect  the  public  interests  of  other  parts  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  So  where  they  are  involved  tlie  aj)peal  to 
the  Privj-  Council  is  (clause  74)  .scrupulously  preserved.  Yet 
there  are  people  who  talk  iis  though  the  Convention  had  flouted 
the  Privy  Council  within  its  own  domain.  Does  not  every  line 
of  the  bill  testify  that  in  constructing  the  judiciary  they 
considered  every  aspect,  and  went  no  hairsbreadth  beyond  what 
their  great  task,  and  their  duty  to  the  people  who  appointed  them, 
inexorably  demanded  ? 

In  America  the  Supreme  Court  — although  on  principle  it 
need  not — holds  itself  bound  by  the  judgments  of  the  State 
Courts  upon  the  legi.slative  Acts  of  the  States,  unless  they  come 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  This  practice  must,  and  does,  "greatly  tend  to  preserve 
iiarmony  in  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  State  and 
Federal  tribunals."  Is  there  not  an  analogy  for  us  here  ?  Is 
not  this  precisely  what  the  Commonwealth  Bill  does  in  making 
the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  upon  our  Constitution  and  laws 
final,  except  when  they  infringe  upon  the  public  interests  of  the 
Queen's  dominions  elsewhere,  and  the  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  thereupon  comes  into  play  ?  The  constitutional  .judg- 
ments of  our  High  Court  are  surely  entitled  to  the  same 
authoritative  recognition  everywhere  as  State  Court's  judgments 
upon  the  State  Constitution  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  said  the  Privy  Council- this  power,  not  ouf.selves — 
will  make  for  better  judicial  righteousness,  be  more  impartial. 
We  deny  it.  It  may  be  less  competent  ;  it  will  not  be  more 
impartial.  To  impugn  the  impartiality  of  your  highest  Court  oi' 
Justice  is  a  sorr}'  enterprise.  Is  not  tlie  int«grity  of  jout 
existing  Provincial  Courts  and  judges  an  adequate  answer  ? 
Constitutional  contlicts  between  Commonwealth  and  State  and 
between  State  and  Stiite  will,  it  is  protested,  produce  heat,  and 
the  .soun'c  of  justice  will  be  poisoned  or  its  stream  diverted,  and 
the  public  interests  will  suiier.     Has  this  been  so  iu  the  United 
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States  ?  Austi-iiliiins,  like  Englishmen,  even  more  than 
Americans,  bow  instinctively  to  tlie  judgment  seat.  Can  we 
suppose  our  judges  so  unequal  to  fearlessly  withstand  political 
pressure,  or  that  political  passion  will  display  such  chronic 
violence  that  we  must  p!ace  a  hemisphere  between  us  and  tlie 
Court  that  decides  our  difference  ?  A  pretty  indictment  that  is 
of  the  Australian  nation  of  four  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
representing  centuries  of  freedom  and  trained  to  a  love  of 
Justice  and  the  habit  of  doing  it.  AVe  are  trusted  to  make  laws 
for  ourselves.  Why  are  we  not  to  be  trusted  to  inte'pret 
them  ? 

It  used  to  be  said  the  colonies  were  not  fit  for  representative 
government.  Now  it  is  that  we  are  not  fit  to  judicially  settle 
our  own  differences. 

The  Go\ernor-Geaeral  of  Canada  lias  power  to  veto  a 
provincial  Act  whicli  ma3'  seem  to  him  contrary  to  Federal 
policy,  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  Federal  legislation.  The 
Australian  States,  whose  spirit  and  independence  would  not 
tolerate  this  executive  veto,  unhesitatingly  accept  the  judicial 
veto  -  as  it  practically  is — confided  to  their  High  Court 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  magnificent  success  of  its  Constitution 
during  the  earlier  years  of  trial  is  greatly  due  ?  With  a  popu- 
lation, if  anything,  less  than  ours— in  a  largely  chaotic  condition 
after  the  revolutionary  wa- — with  no  appi-oach  to  the  auspicious 
circumstances  attending  our  entrance  upon  union,  but  with 
many  disadvantages,  they  established  their  Court.  It  was  said 
it  would  not  work.  The  answer  is  "  that  the  system  does  work, 
and  now,  after  100  years  of  experience,  works  smoothlj'.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  American  Constitution  as 
it  now  stands,  with  the  mass  of  fringing  decisions  which  explain 
it,  is  a  far  more  complete  and  finished  iustruraeat  than  it  was 
when  it  came  fire-new  from  the  hands  of  the  Coii\-ention.  It  is 
not  merely  their  work,  but  the  work  of  their  judges,  and  most 
of  all  of  one  man,  the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The 
admii-ation  and  respect  which  he  and  his  colleagues  won  for  the 
Court  remain  its  bulwark  ;  the  traditions  which  were  formed 
under  him  and  them  have  continued  in  general  to  guide  the 
action  and  elevate  the  .sentiments  of  their  successors."  Does 
anyone  dare  despair  of  this  ideal  for  the  Australian  Court  1 

We  do  not  disparage  the  Privy  Council  as  now  constituted 
— its  eminence  or  the  legal  attainments  of  its  members.  The 
profoundest  learning  and  the  widest  judicial  experience  to  which 
English  judges  are  accustomed  falls  .short  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  such  work  as  JNIarshall,  C.J.,  had  to  do.  They  are 
not  in  touch  with  the   Federal  system  ;  they  are  not  inspired  by 

its  genius  ;  tliey  are  not  acquainted   with   local  conditions all 

indispensable  when  the  subject  in  hand  is  not  the  dry  letter  of 
the  customary  statute,  but  a  living  constitution,  and  its  adjust- 
ment to  the  movement  and  the  needs  of  a  very  live  people. 
"Although  the  duty  of  a  Court  is  only  to  interpret,  the 
considerations  (under  a  Federal  Constitution)  affecting  inter- 
pretation are  more  numerous  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
statutes,  more  delicate,  larger  in  their  reach  and  scope.  They 
sometimes  need  the  exercise  not  merely  of  legal  acumen  and 
judicial  fairness,  but  of  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  government  which  one  does  not  demand  from  the 
European  judge,  who  walks  in  the  narrow  path  traced  for  him 
by  ordinary  statutes." 

Preserve  the  Privy  Council  appeal,  it  is  urged,  to  secure 
uniformity  of  decision  throughout  the  Empire.  Surely  this  is 
an  idle  pretence  as  regards  constitutional  questions  and  matters 
of  purely  Federal  jurisdiction,  which  alone  are  withheld  from 
this  appeal,  in  so  far  as  they  only  concern  ourselves.  Elsewhere 
they  can  be  of  no  more  than  academic  interest. 

Then  there  is  the  "  link,"  which  is  surely  becoming 
attenuated  by  the  severe  strain  put  upon  it.  Occasionally  it  is 
grandiloquently  called  "the  inalienable  right  of  e\ery  British 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Queen."  Well,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
Queen  at  all  in  disputes  cognisable  by  the  Courts.  For  centuries 
the  whole  judicial  power  of  our  Kings  and  Queens  has  been 
delegated  to  the  judges  of  the  several  Courts.  And  so  Coke  lays 
it  down  :  "  When  any  judicial  act  is  by  any  Act  of  Parliament 
referred  to  the  King,  it  is  understood  to  be  done  in  some  Court 
of  Justice,  according  to  the  law." 


Colonial  appeals  are  by  a  pleasing  fiction  to  the  "  Queen-in- 
Council.''  That  is  really  a  conventional  phi-ase — a  mere  facoii 
de  parler.  The  Court  known  as  the  .Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  disposes  of  them.  That  is  the  whole  matter. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  colonid  appeals  go  to  that  particular 
Court  instead  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal,  or  any  other,  is  interesting  history,  but  of  no  present 
relevance.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  this  "  inalienable 
right  of  every  British  subject  "  is  not  possessed  by  the  forty  odd 
millions  of  British  subjects  in  that  outlying  portion  of  the  Empire 
known  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nor  does  the  Commonwealth  Bill  restrict  the  right  of  any 
British  subject  to  petition  the  Queen  for  redress  of  grievance. 
All  it  does  is  to  ask  that  when  the  grievance  has  properly  come 
before  the  Queen's  High  Court  of  Australia  and  been  redressed 
in  that  jorum  by  the  Queen's  judges,  their  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Moreover,  although  the  Queen  is  theoretically  'the  fountain 
of  justice  "  —  not,  as  Blackstone  is  careful  to  point  out,  the 
author,  but  only  the  distributor  — not  "the  spring,  but  the 
reservoir  " — the  "distribution  "  rests  absolutelj'  with  her  Courts, 
and  these  owe  their  existence,  not  to  Royal  fiat,  but  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Judicial  Connnittee  is  no  exception.  As  now  con- 
stituted, it  came  into  being  as  recently  as  18.3.3;  so  it  is  scarcely 
venerable  with  age. 

The  Queen  s  justice  is  administered  in  all  her  Courts.  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  is  not  more  sacred, 
because  it  was  originally  an  emanation  from  the  prerogative  in 
the  palmy  days  of  "  the  right  divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong," 
though  now  established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  the 
Privy  Council  is  not  likely  to  apply  to  history  for  a  reference  as 
to  its  former  judicial  chaiacter.  For  150  years  the  other  name 
was  the  Star  Chamber.  It  has  outlived  many  strange  pro- 
ceedings which  were  not  precisely  judicial  ;  and  whilst  its  merits 
in  these  da3's  are  undeniable,  tliere  is  nothing  in  its  earlier 
judicial  character  to  make  the  people  of  Australia  eager  to  give 
it  a  permanent  place  in  the  Federal  organisation. 

Really,  the  "  link  "  is  positively  iucomprehen.sible.  For  the 
first  time  in  human  history  a  Court  of  law — probably  becaii.se  a 
very  distant  one — is  put  forward  as  a  bond  of  affection  or  a 
pledge  of  perpetual  amity.  God  help  us  if  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  is  to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  this  particular  appeal 
Court.  Will  anyone  say  that  if  it  had  not  now  existed,  Australia 
would  have  acted  differently  in  the  present  crisis  ?  The 
thre.^tened  extinction  of  the  Court  by  the  Bill  has,  at  any  rate, 
had  no  ill-effect. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  active  minority — mostly  anti- 
Federal— urging,  chiefly  by  intrigue,  that  the  Imperial  Paifiament 
shall  lay  amending  hands  upon  this  judiciary  clause,  and  confirm 
to  us  for  ever  the  equivocal  boon  of  an  extra  and  unnecessary 
law  Court.  "Forever,"  because  if  we  are  ovi  rborne  now  we 
concede  that  the  elabirate  powers  of  amending  the  Constitution 
given  to  the  people  cannot  apply  to  the  appeal  clauses. 

Is  the  Australian  democracy  prepared  to  surrender  any  part 
of  their  right  to  amend  the  Constitution  I  That  is  not  all. 
Advocates  of  amendment  gravely  misunderstand  the  situation. 
They  regard  the  Commonwealth  Bill  as  an  ordinary  Bill  to  be 
bandied  and  buffeted  between  contending  sections  or  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  emerge  as  it  may  from  the 
ordeal.  That  is  an  entire  fallacy.  The  wliole  fulness  of  the 
popular  power  lies  directly  in  this  Bill.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Australia— that  which  the  people  have  enacted  the 
people  only  can  alter  or  repeal.  The  history  of  legislation 
affords  no  other  example  of  so  direct  an  enactment  by  the 
people  as  this— indeed  of  so  emphatic  a  refusal  by  them  to 
entrust  the  business  even  in  its  details  to  any  Parliament  or 
delegated  authority.  What  follows  1  No  one  denies  that  tlie 
British  Parliament  has  the  legal  power  to  amend  or  reject.  No 
one  denies  that  the  Local  Parliament  liad  the  legal  power  to  do 
the  same  by  refusing  to  pass  the  addresses  to  the  Queen  ti-ans- 
mittmg  the  Bill  for  Imperial  enactment.  But  the  constitutional 
right  IS  no  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Anyhow  it  is 
clear  that  no  amendment  can  be  made  without  the  direct  ajiproval 
of  the  Australian  people,  to  be  obtained  as  before— bv  referendum 
We  pity  the  Premier  or  Ministry  who  .should  act  on  the  opposite 
view  and  take  the  responsibility  of  acquiescing  in  amendment 
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Are  Federalists  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  another  "Enablin" 
Act  ?-and  ancllior  "  IMeronduin "  ?  Assumo  the  Act  duly 
passed,  IS  It  suggest,.,!  the  Imperial  Parliament -though  havin- 
the  full  legal  power,  as  it  is  their  Act— could  some  fine  day  rei)ea'l 
or  alter  it  without  the  request  and  authority  of  the  people  of 
Australia  given  in  the  prescribed  manner  !  Could  the  Imperial 
Parhanient  disregard  the  limitations  on  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  and  work  their  supreme  will  in  the  way  of 
reforming  its  powers?  The  people  create  their  Constitution - 
the  formal  fact  of  enactment  in  England  notwithstanding- none 
can  alter  it  but  the  people.  Moreover,  the  appeal  pmvisions 
cannot  be  altered  by  a  word  :  the  whole  must  be  recast.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  an  unlimited  appeal  to  the  Privy  Ccnincil 
will  so  degrade  the  High  Court  that  its  abolition;  and  the 
substitution  of  an  inferior  judicial  scheme,  would  less  deeply 
wound  the  national  self-respect  of  Australia. 


Banking  under  Federation 

(Bv   He.\rv   Gvles  Tur.vkk,  Gi:nkral   M.\.\..\gi:r  of 

THfc;   Co.M.MERCI.\L    B.\.\K    OK    AUSTR.\LI.\,    Ltd). 

In  the  portly  volume  of  some  4.50  pages,  issued  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  New  South  Wales,  reporting  the  debates  of  the  National 
Australasian  Convention  of  1891,  — the  real  groundwork  of  the 
the  now  completed  Federal  Constitution— there  is  only  very  scant 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  control  of  "  Banking,  the 
Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  issue  of  Paper  Money  "  is  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Tliynne,  one  of  the  Queensland  delegates,  made 
an  effort  to  limit  the  Federal  authority  to  the  one  point  involved 
in  the  Issue  of  Paper  Money,  and  to  allow  each  State  to  regulate 
its  own  banking  institutions.  But  his  colleague,  Mr.  McDonald- 
Paterson,  in  strongly  supporting  the  original  clause,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  for  statutory  uniformity  of  procedure 
throughout  Australia,  said  : — "  The  absence  of  uniformity  as  to 
these  .several  matters  has  tended  very  much,  especial!}-  within 
the  last  tifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  clog  the  wheels  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  It  is  a  trouble  to  capitalists,  for  instance,  to  find 
that  we  have  in  Queensland  a  law  which  does  not  exist  in 
Victoria.  While  the  disparitj'  of  the  law  is  not  of  much 
moment,  still  it  is  these  little  grains  of  sand  falling  in  between  the 
wheels  of  Commerce,  causing  hesitation  in  investments  in 
different  parts  of  Australia,  which  do  so  much  to  clog  the  whole 
machiner}'." 

In  this  speech  he  condensed  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
bank  managers  in  Australia,  especially  of  those  whose  institutions 
are  represented  in  more  than  one  colony.  The  following  table 
will  show  that  out  of  twenty  existing  banks,  no  less  than  fifteen 
are  now  incorporated  under  some  version  of  the  Companies  Act, 
while  in  additicm,  they  are,  of  cour.se,  liable  to  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Banks  and  Currency  Acts,  of  the  respective 
colonies  in  which  they  have  branches  : — 

Bank  of  Australasia  By  Royal  Charter. 

Union  Bank  of  Australia   ... 
London  Bank  of  Australia.. 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

City  of  Sydney  Bank  

Bank  of  Adelaide    ...         

Bank  of  Western  Australia 
Commercial  Banking  Co.,  of  Sydney 
Australian  .Joint  Stock  Bank 

Bank  of  Victoria      

National  Bank  of  Australasia 
Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Australia     ... 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia 

National  Bank  of  Queensland 
Roval  Bank  of  Queensland 
Bank  of  l^oi-th  Queensland 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania     \ 

National  Bank  of  Ta.smania  I 

Though  this  table  seems  to  display  a  most  unnecessary 
variety  of  "forms  of  government,  the  general  public  may  vaguely 
assume  that  the  constitution  of  a  bank  is  no  affair  of  theirs,  and 
so  long  as  they  are  fairly  satisfied  of  the  safety,  they  will  leave 
the  respective  Boards  of  Management  to  look  after  any  reforms 
they  want. 


Under  the    En^'lish    Com- 
panies Act. 


::J 


Incorporated  under  Acta  of 
their  respective  local  legis- 
latures. 


Companies    Act    of    New 
South  Wales. 


'onipanies  Act  of  Victoria. 


Companies  Act  of  Queens- 
land. 


Companies  Act  of  Tasmania. 


Tliif*  is  quite  a  reasonable  dcciHion  for  tlie  ordinary  citizen, 
and  yet  it  would  certainly  be  a  satisfaction  Ut  tin;  trading  cum- 
munity,  an  iniuiense  gain  to  the  value  of  banking  statistics  — 
and  a  distinct  n'lief  to  the  Hanking  Ivxecutive  of  this  vast 
reservoir  of  cui)ital,  h.il.ling  in  the  aggregate  close  upon 
£100,000,000  of  the  people's  money,  if  the  twenty  banks  moved 
on  one  uniform  line,  and  were  governed  by  precisely  similar 
conditions. 

The  actual  ilissimiiarity  is  greater  even  than  it  appears,  for 
though  the  Companies  Acts  in  the  .several  colonies  were  all  based 
upon  the  origin/d  English  Act  (which  in  turn  has  been  sub- 
secpiently  anieiided  ,ind  improved)  each  of  them  differs  .somewhat 
in  matters  of  detail,  and  some  in  matters  of  principle,  from  those 
in  force  in  the  adjoining  colonies. 

The  Parliament  of  Victoria  has  been  the  most  notably 
restless  in  dealing  with  this  measure.  All  the  statutes  bearing 
on  Company  Law  were  consolidated  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Higinbotham  in  the  Companies  Act  of  1890.  Since  tliat  date 
no  le.ss  than  nine  further  Acts  have  passed  Parliament,  repealing, 
explaining,  or  amending  that  measure.  One  of  them,  the 
Amending  Act  of  1896,  contairjs  nearly  as  many  clauses  and 
schedules  as  the  Consoliiiated  Act  of  IS'JO.  In  addition  to  tl«s, 
there  are  one  or  two  more  liills  before  Parliament  which  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  one  House,  but  failed  to  reach  the  goal 
before  the  session  was  closed. 

The  feverish  activity  of  the  legislature  in  this  direction  was, 
of  course,  the  outcome  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1893.  Probably 
also,  to  some  extent,  a  .sense  of  mortification  at  the  helpless 
incapacity  of  the  ministry  of  the  da)-,  to  deal  with  the  startling 
questions  forced  upon  them  in  April  of  that  year,  made  Parliament 
rush  into  hasty  legislation  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
proverbial  locking  of  the  stable  door.  The  drastic,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  belated,  action  of  Sir  George  Dibbs,  in  the 
neighbouring  colony,  showed  how  the  effect  of  the  panic  might 
have  been  minimised  and  abbreviated,  instead  of  being  prolonged 
and  intensified  as  it  was  by  the  utterly  useless  and  uncalled  for 
"  moratorium." 

In  any  case,  the  result  was  legislation  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  because  a  few  companies  had  come  short  of  the 
recognised  standards  of  commercial  morality  -  some  had  bi  en 
unreasonably  optimistic,  and  a  few  had  deliberately  misrepresented 
their  position— therefore,  all  direct<jrs  were  rogues  at  heart,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  do  their  dutj-  by  fear  (jf  penal  consequences. 
In  the  huge  drag-net  of  the  Companies  Act,  important  institu- 
tions which  were  honestly  managed,  on  the  safe  conduct  of  which 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  community  hung,  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  small  speculative  .syndicate  of  land-jobbers,  or  the 
trumpery  business  of  a  retailer,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
recpiired  seven,  had  registered  himself  as  "limited." 

W'ithout  the  nece.s.sary  business  experience,  and  without  any 
sense  of  proportion.  Parliament  proceeded  to  tack  on  here  and 
there  clauses,  meant  to  check  what  it  believed  to  be  the  latent 
dishonesty  of  all  directors,  until  a  mass  of  useless  detail  was 
added  to  the  working  of  the  business,  and  the  executive  oSicers 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  lest  they  should  have  omitted, 
inadvertently,  some  trifle  involving  the  penalties  for  a  mis- 
demeanour. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  cite  examples  in  support  of  this 
contention,  but  take  one  as  indicating  their  character,  the 
([uestion  of  advances  by  a  bank  to  its  directors.  The  absolute 
prohibition  was  fought  for  with  great  tenacity,  and  much 
vituperative  misrepresentation.  But  it  was  clearly  established 
by  the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission,  that  the  men 
whose  services  were  most  coveted  by  the  banks  as  directors,  were 
the  men  whose  business  accounts  were  amongst  the  first  prizes  of 
the  banking  profession.  Indeed,  more  than  one  witness  averred 
that  if  he  was  compelled  by  law  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses, 
either  of  which  would  injure  his  bank,  he  would  let  his  director 
go,  and  retain  his  directors'  business. 

The  compromise  finally  arrived  at  enabled  the  word 
"director"  to  be  .struck  out  of  the  text  of  Clause  45  (Companies 
Act,  1896)  though  it  still  clings  to  the  margin.  The  amended 
clause  prohibits,  under  jjenal  consequences,  an)-  advances  to 
"  manager,  officers,  or  auditors."  But  the  directors  come  in 
again  under  Clause  46,  which  requires  a  return  to  be  furnished  to 
the  Registrar-General  of  the  aggregate  advances  made  to  such 
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directors,  managers,  officers,  aud  auditors,  under  three  headings: — 
1st —  By  direct  advance. 
2nd — Under  guarantee  for  other  powers. 
3rd— To  companies,  of  which  the  inhibited  per.sons  stand 
in  the  relation  of  director,  manager,  othcer  or  auditor. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  clause  46  makes  provision  for  a 
"return"  of  advances,  the  making  of  which  is  positively  pro- 
hibited in  clause  45  ;  and  furthermore  the  relations  are  so 
jumbled  in  the  "  return  "  that  it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  use 
either  for  private  enquiry,  or  statistical  purposes,  since  it  contains 
no  names,  or  explanation,  only  tlu'ee  sums  of  money  set  out  as 
under  the  sub-headings  of  the" clause.  The  object  of  registration 
was  presumably  to  enable  any  one  by  enquiry  at  the  Registrar's 
to  learn  how  much  of  a  Bank's  resources  was  being  absorbed  by  its 
directors,  but  note  how  dangerous  such  an  assumption  would  be. 
In  the  case  of  one  such  return  filed  in  Melbourne  in  January 
last,  a  total  was  shovrn  e.Kceeding  half  a  million  sterling,  because 
one  of  the  Bank  auditors  chanced  also  to  be  the  auditor  of  an 
important  Pastoral  Mortgage  Company,  two  leading  nnuiicipal 
corporations,  an  extensive  manufacturing  interest,  and  a 
prominent  importing  company,  all  of  which  banked  with  the 
institution  making  the  return.  Here  was  a  case  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  best  of  the  Bank's  business  was  hung  on  to  the 
name  of  a  man,  who  had  not  a  sixpence  of  interest  in  it,  in  order 
to  comply  with  a  law,  which  in  this  particular  detail  could  work 
nothing  but  harm.  The  "  man  in  the  street "  is  ready  enough  to 
repeat  the  storj'  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  the  return 
filed  with  the  Government  admitting  that  such-and-such  a  Bank 
has  got  half  a  million  lent  to  its  own  "  directors,  manager, 
officers,  and  auditors." 

Even  the  method  of  framing  the  balance-sheet  was  wrestled 
over  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  for  months,  and  Royal  Com- 
missions sat  to  take  evidence  on  a  matter  which  two  or  three 
competent  accountants  could  have  settled  in  an  afternoon.  The 
result  is  that  the  balance-sheets  of  Banks,  under  the  Victoi'ian 
Act,  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  and  are 
supported  by  such  a  formidable  battery  of  affidavits  and  affirma- 
tions by  directors  and  managers,  as  must  tend  to  give  London 
directors  rather  a  poor  opinion  of  the  local  estimate  placed  upon 
the  simple  word  of  the  gentlemen  discharging  like  duties  in  the 
colonies. 

These,  and  similar  provisions,  which  might  be  quoted,  have 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  Banks  to  obtain  the  services  of 
men  of  the  high  mercantile  standing  and  experience  which  is 
demanded  for  the  position  of  a  director.  As  the  old  members  of 
the  present  Boards  who  have  loj'ally  stood  by  their  institutions 
in  the  last  .seven  j'ears  of  stress,  die  off,  this  difficulty  will  be  very 
seriously  felt  in  Victoria,  unless  some  relief  is  obtained  from  the 
brow-beating  attitude  of  the  local  Legislature. 

It  is  freely  conceded  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  all  the 
Companies  Acts,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  of 
shareholders  from  deception  and  fraudulent  practices  in  their 
initiation.  The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  in  1895,  on  the  amendments  necessary 
to  improve  the  existing  acts  relating  to  Limited  Liability,  based 
nearl}'  all  its  recommendations  upon  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  granting  registration.  But  the  most  discriminating  care  is 
evinced  not  to  interfere  with  companies  legitimately  at  work, 
though  ample  provision  is  suggested  for  shareholders  to  have 
opportunities  for  obtaining  the  fullest  information  as  to  figures 
and  facts.  The  main  design  underlying  all  the  suggestions  is 
the  maximum  of  publicity  with  the  minimum  of  interference. 

The  prospect  of  anj'  new  banks  being  started  seems  at 
present  so  remote  that  it  is  not  worth  while  discussing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  should  be  founded.  But,  althougli  the 
field  is  at  present  very  fully  occupied,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  the  mere  fringe  of  a  vast  continent  is  yet  occupied,  and 
its  development  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  dependent  upon  the 
judicious  use  of  the  floating  capital,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Banks  to  turn  to  temporary  profitable  use.  '  In  doing  this 
they  must  perforce  depart  from  tlio.se  rigidly  conservative 
principles  of  banking,  which  form  the  standard  of  our  London 
critics.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  £104,000,000  of  banking 
advances,  current  in  Australia  on  31st  December  last,  were  to  be 
reviewed  in  Lombard  street,  one  half  of  the  amount  would  be 
rejected  as  not  coming  under  the  head  of  banking  business  as 


there  understood.  And  yet  there  i.s  pi-obably  more  than  the 
Australian  total  lent  out  in  London  on  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
which  many  of  our  local  bankers  would  be  unable  to  sleep  upon. 
Thus  any  direct  legislation  for  the  control  of  banking  must  take 
account  of  the  environment  ;  and  although  the  experience  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  a  very  bitter  one,  it  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  in  tlie  summing  up  of  Australian  Banking,  the 
progress  and  profits  have  far  outrun  the  retrogression  and 
losses. 

Seeing,  then,  that  our  Companies  Acts  are  based  upon  the 
English  method,  where,  so  far  as  Banking  is  concerned,  a  difl'erent 
conception  of  its  functions  prevails  ;  and  fui-ther,  that  in  some 
cases  at  least,  these  Acts  have  been  altered  by  class  prejudice, 
and  under  ignorance  of  business  methods  ;  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  Federal  Parli;unent  shall  promptly  assume  the 
important  duty  of  framing  a  general  Banking  Act,  for  the 
uniform  government  of  all  Banks  trading  in  Australia. 

Such  a  bill  nmst,  of  course,  re-affirm  the  principle  of 
Limited  Liability,  which,  even  in  the  case  of  those  Banks  not 
under  the  Companies  Act,  has  been  in  some  form  secured. 
Twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  "  limited  "  Banks  could  be  liberated  from 
existing  trammels  by  a  very  brief  further  amendment  of  the 
respective  Companies  Acts,  exempting  all  Banks  of  Issue,  regis- 
tered under  the  Federal  Banking  Act,  from  the  operations  of  the 
existing  statute.  A  layman  cannot  be  expected  to  suggest  how 
banks,  trading  under  Royal  charter,  or  English  form  of  procedure, 
could  be  brought  into  line  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  ^•iew  of  the 
great  advantages  of  uniformity,  some  arrangement  w-ould  be 
devised  which  should  not  infringe  existing  rights,  or  curtail 
privileges  that  have  nexer  been  abused.  The  object  in  \iew 
should  be  to  level  all  up  to  the  best — not  to  drag  down  the 
favouied  few  to  the  standard  of  the  majoi'ity. 

Something  in  the  direction  of  a  codification  of  those  portions 
of  Company  Law  specially  applicable  to  Banks,  and  of  the  other 
Acts  under  which  they  work  in  tlie  colonies,  conceived  in  a  broad 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  with  a  desire  to  attain  scientific  perfec- 
tion, uninfluenced  by  party  temper  or  class  fads,  might  place  on 
the  Statute  book  a  law  which  would  command  the  respect  of  all 
who  were  bound  by  it,  and  the  admiration  of  other  communities. 

The  Banking  Acts  of  Canada,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  are 
largely  taken  up  with  provisions  relating  to  the  currency.  The 
consideration  of  this  aspect  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  occasion  ; 
but  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  basis  on  which  the 
bank  note  circulation  of  Australia  rests,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  In  normal  conditions  it  fulfils  every  requirement 
of  a  paper  currency  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  some  three  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  French,  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Con- 
ference in  Sydney,  how  it  could  be  made,  in  times  of  direst  panic, 
to  serve  the  community  in  a  manner  which  even  the  Bank  of 
England  cannot  do  without  appealing  for  Parliamentary  sanction 
to  a  breach  of  the  law  which  governs  it. 

Legislation  such  as  we  want  can  necessaiily  be  only  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  Parliament,  aiming  at  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  continent,  and  the  grand  commercial  future  that  lies  before 
it.  It  cannot  be  done  hurriedly  ;  its  usefulness  will  largely  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  calm  deliberation  spent  upon  it, 
away  from  competing  local  influences,  but  necessarily  with  free 
and  candid  conference  with  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  important  interests  involved. 

The  well-being  of  the  State  is  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
well-being  of  its  banking  institutions  to  permit  the  continuance 
of  that  attitude  of  antagonism  and  suspicion  which  a  certain 
section  of  politicians  have  rather  prided  them.selves  on  dis- 
playing. 

A  broader  conception  of  what  is  required,  and  a  more 
dignified  deliberation  in  preparing  the  decrees  of  the  State,  is 
what  we  hope  for,  from  that  centre  of  authority  which  United 
Australia  has  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  giving  laws  to  the 
New  Dominion. 


"  If  there  is  pauperism  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  this  is  but  com- 
plementary to  unowned  wealth  in  Austi-alia  ;  on  the  one  side  there  are 
men  without  property,  on  the  other  there  is  property  waiting  for  men. 
And  yet  we  do  not  allow  these  two  facts  to  come  together  in  our  minds, 
but  brood  anxiously,  and  almost  despairingly,  over  the  problem  of 
pauperism;  and  when  colonies  are  mentioned  wo  a.sk  :  What  is  the  wood 
of  Colonies ';"-  Prof.   Seeley,   The  Exjjuh-sIoii  of  Eiujlaad.  ° 
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Why   West  Australia    has    been    excluded 
from   the    Union. 

By  Gkorge    Leake,    Q.C,    M.P. 
(Leader  of   the    Opposition    In   the    W.A.    Legislative    Assembly. 

and  President  of  the  Federal  League  of  West  Australia). 
WuiL-sT  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Austra ha,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  have  federated,  Western 
Australia  alone  stands  aloof,  and  every  true  Australian  citizen 
naturally  asks  the  reason.  Proper  inferences  may  he  drawn 
from  the  following  facts,  and  blame  attached  to  those  who 
deser\e  it. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  lS9fi,  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  for  Au.s-ralasia  had,  in  West  Australia,  received  no 
more  than  passing  notice  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  proposal 
to  .send  representatives  to  a  Federal  Convention,  and  since  the 
last  General  Election,  that  the  Government,  Parliament,  or 
the  people   liave  realised  its    importance. 

An  Act  to  enable  the  colony  to  take  part  in  the  framiii", 
acceptance,  and  enactment  of  a  Federal  Constitution  was 
passed  in  October,  1896,  whereby  ten  representatives,  chosen 
by  Parliament  (not  by  the  people  as  in  the  other  Colonies)  were 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings   of  the  proposed  Convention 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature  at  that  time  was  apparently 
honest,  for  the  Act  says  :  "  The  Draft  Constitution  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  if  approved  by  Parliament,  .shall  be 
submitted  for  the  decision  cjf  the  electors  ..."  and  if 
adopted  by  the  required  number  of  votes,  addresses  to  the 
Queen  were  to  follow,  praying  that  the  Constitution  might  be 
passed  into  law.  It  was,  however,  a  condition  that  similar 
addresses  should  be  presented  by  at  least  two  other  colonies,  of 
which  New  South  Wales  should  be  one.  It  is  well  known  that 
New  South  Wales  rejected  the  Bill  drafted  by  the  Convention. 
The  fate  of  the  Federal  movement  then  hung  in  the  balance  ;  but 
the  understanding  come  to  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers,  held  in 
Melbourne  in  February,  1899,  gave  it  a  fresh  impetu.s,  and  the 
result  was  the  adoption  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  in  a  slightly 
amended  form,  by  the  people  of  each  colony,  except  West  Aus- 
tralia. The  referendum  has  been  a  condition  precedent  to 
Federation  in  each  colony. 

In  May  of  1898,  the  Premier,  Sir  John  Forrest,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Perth,  hid  declared  himself  a  Federalist,  in  favour 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  and  in  favour  of  a  referendum.  In 
Februaiy  following,  he  subscribed  the  agreement  come  to  at  the 
Premiers'  Conference,  which  provided  that  a  referendum  should 
first  be  taken  in  New  South  Wales  on  the  Bill  as  then  amended ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  "  after  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
have  accepted  the  Bill  as  altered,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Parliaments  of  their  respective  colonies  for  reference  to  the 
electors." 

To  a  mind  unfettered  by  technicalities,  and  impressed 
with  the  principles  of  fair  play,  this  undertaking  meant  that  all 
necessary  enabling  legis'ation  should  be  introduced  and  receive 
Ministerial  support  in  each  colony.  In  each  colony  except  W'est 
Australia  this  was  done.  The  success  of  the  referendum  in  New 
South  Whales  and  eksewhere  assured  the  accomplishment  of 
Federation,  and  brought  the  people  face  to  face  with  an  actuality. 
The  constitutional  change,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  mere  possi- 
bility, was  imminent.  Influences,  until  then  dormant,  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government.  Divided  interests  in  the 
Cabinet,  a  self-interested  metropolitan  press,  a  phalanx  of  old 
(very  old)  settlers,  and  a  section  which  Sir  John  Forrest  mistook 
for  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  bellowed  forth  the 
supposed  disadvantages  of  Federation.  Sir  John  Forrest  took 
fr-ight,  throw  over  his  pledge  to  the  Premiers,  and,  without  in  any 
way  explaining  his  changing  of  ideas,  said  in  the  Governor's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  June  21,  1899,  "  The 
Commonwealth  Bill  as  amended  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers, 
held  in  Melliourne  in  Februarj-  last,  has  been  forwarded  to  e\ery 
elector  in  the  colony,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  all 
the  other  colonies  of  Australia  will  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion " 

At  this  time  Queensland  had  not  accepted  the  Bill,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  uncertain  whether  her  Parliament  would  agree 
to  refer  it  to  the  people. 


To  wait  for  the  verdict  of  the  "rest  of  Australia"  was 
obviously  an  excuse  for  delay,  which  was  resented  by  the  Federal 
minority  in  Parliament. 

An  amendment  to  the  Address  in  Reply  was  proposed, 
expressing  regret  that  no  assurance  was  givcui  to  submit  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  to  the  vote  of  the  Electors. 

This  amendment  was  lost,  but  served,  as  wa.s  anticipated, 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  public  feeling  and  bringing  the  (juestion 
of  Feiler.ition  prominently  to  th(!  front.  A  Federal  League  had 
been  forme<i,  and  a  National,  or  Ant i  federal  League  also.  The 
latter  held  one  meeting,  and  then  w.Mit  into  recess.  The  Federal 
League  took  for  its  text,  "The  Bill  to  the  People,"  and  so  fair 
and  reasonal)le  a  demand  could  not,  and  diil  not,  fail  to  meet 
with  the  sui)port  not  only  of  those  who  were  for,  but  of  many 
against  Federation. 

Throughout  the  discussions  in  Parliament  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  distinct  utterances  from  the  Premier  as  to  his  intt-ntions. 
Public  indignation,  especially  on  the  Goldfields,  grew  daily,  and 
found  expression  in  the  public  press  and  at  public  meetings.  To 
emphasise  public  opinion,  a  petition,  bearing  the  signatures  of  over 
23,000  adult  males,  praying  that  the  Commonwealth  Bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  electors  without  amendment,  was  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  prayer  was  contemptuously 
rejected  in  the  Assembl}',  Sir  John  Forrest  and  his  colleagues 
voting  with  the  very  large  majority.  The  Legislative  Council 
also  rejected  it 

Prior  to  this,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  a  select 
committee  of  foui-teen,  comprising  seven  members  from  each 
Chamber,  was  appoint<^'d  to  consider  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  Of 
the  fourteen  only  three  were  Federalists,  including  the  writer; 
the  other  eleven,  including  Sir  John  Forrest  himself,  being  strong 
anti-billites.  The  committee  was  a  farce,  and  its  meetings  a 
waste  of  time.  This  committee  sat  and  took  evidence,  or  rather 
recorded  the  opinions  of  persons  of  respectabilit}',  the  majority  of 
whom  were  opposed  to  Federation. 

Resolutions  proposed  to  the  committee  by  Sir  John  Forrest 
were  adopted  by  the  eleven  majority  and  reported  to  Parliament. 
They  adxised  that  before  Western  Australia  could  join  the 
proposed  Commonwealth  with  safety,  certain  amendments  were 
"essential."  The.se  amendments  dealt  with  .Sections  7,  51,  95, 
and  101  to  104.  The  chief  suggestions  were — that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  right  to  construct  an  intercolonial 
railway  through  South  Australian  territorj-,  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  that  State,  and  that  Western  Australia  should 
retain  the  right  to  impo.se  her  own  tariff  for  five  jears,  in  lieu  of 
the  sliding  scale  mentioned  in  the  Bill. 

Parliament,  in  due  course,  considered  the  report,  and  seemed 
to  regard  the  railway  question  as  of  paramount  importance.  In 
the  Assembly,  Sir  John  Forrest  proposed  to  refer  the  two  Bills — 
namely,  the  accepted  Commonwealth  Bill,  and  the  same  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  majority  of  his  select  committee — to  the  electors. 
The  resolution  was  carried,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Here  a  curious  thing 
happened,  which  stamps  with  insincerity  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  movement.  Although 
there  were  several  members  of  the  select  committee  in  the  House, 
not  one  of  them  was  found  ready  (perhaps  they  were  not  asked) 
to  second  the  resolution,  and  it  stood  in  danger  of  lapsing,  had 
not  Mr.  Matheson  (a  Federalist),  in  anticipation  of  some  design, 
come  forward  as  seconder.  It  was  rejected.  This  was  the 
resolution  proposed  to  the  .select  committee  bj'  the  Premier,  and 
carried  by  him  in  the  Assembly.  In  lieu  thereof,  Mv.  Hackett, 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  the  Premier's  guide, 
proposed — (L)  That  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  wifh  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
electors.  (2.)  That  before  the  submission  the  Government  should 
confer  with  the  Governments  of  the  Eastern  colonies,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  adoption  of  these  amendments. 

In  order  not  to  stultify  all  previouslj'  expressed  ideas. 
Federalists  voted  against  Mr.  Hackett's  amendments,  and  they 
were  lost.  All  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  Federation  were  thus 
rejected  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  anti-Federalists  in 
Parliament  predicted  this  result,  and,  in  fact,  b?asted  that  had  they 
desired  they  could  have  defeated  the  resolution  in  the  Assembly. 
Sir  John  Forrest  made  no  further  more,  claiming  that  he  had 
no  Parliamentary   authority   to   introduce   any   measure   for   a 
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referendum.     The  diaft  even  of  an  enabling  Bill  is  not  known  to 
exist. 

Roth  Mr.  Hackett  and  Sir  John  Forrest  Ijeca.ne  very  angr^'. 
In  the  speeches  of  the  Premier,  and  in  leading  articles  by  Mr. 
Hackett  in  his  paper,  the  IVesf  Aiistrulian,  Federalists  were 
accused  of  blocking  Fe  leration  and  the  referendum.  But  what 
had  they  done  ?  They  had  fought  all  along  for  a  reference  of  the 
accepted  Connuonwealth  Bill  without  amendment  to  the  people, 
and  after  defeat  would  not  support  a  tricky  proposal  to  refer  an 
amended  Bill,  or  ask  the  federating  colonies  to  confer. 

It  is  well  known  that,  long  before  this.  Sir  John  Forrest  had 
been  informed  by  the  other  Premiers  that  no  amendment  to  the 
Commonwealtli  Bill  was  possible.  In  the  Assembly,  a  resolution, 
that  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  taken 
upon  the  question,  was  proposed  ;  it  was,  of  course,  defeated,  as 
the  last  thing  either  the  Government  or  Parliament  desired  was 
that  public  opinion  should  be  fairlj'  and  constitutionally  tested. 

The  anti-Federalists,  led  by  Sir  John  Forrest  and  Mr. 
Hackett,  have  kept  the  Bill  from  the  people.  Federalists  have 
had  to  fight  against  an  adverse  Ministry,  an  adverse  Parliament, 
and  an  adverse  metropolitan  press,  three  factors  which  have  in 
no  other  colony  combined  to  kill  the  movement. 

A  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  a  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Perth  to  that  effect  was  submitted  to  His  Excellency,  but  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Ministers  he  declined  to  interfere.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  resolutions  forwarded  by  the  chaii-man,  he  wrote  : 
"  I  am  advised  that  the  request  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
should  be  dissolved  is  neither  necessary  nor  reasonable,  and 
should  not  be  complied  with.  I  have,  therefore,  the  lionour  to 
say  in  replj-  to  your  letter,  that  I  have  accepted  the  advice  of 
Ministers  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  adhere 
to  it.  " 

Without  either  a  dissolution  or  a  special  meeting  of 
Parliament,  prompted  by  another  change  of  front  of  Sir  John 
Forrest,  all  chance  is  lost  to  this  colony  of  Joining  the  Union 
as  an  original  State. 

The  position  then  is  this  :  with  no  mandate  from  the 
electors,  Parliament  has  declared  against  the  accepted  Bill, 
against  a  referendum,  and  against  Federation  ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  the  Premier — who  perhaps  in  this  instance  has  consulted 
his  colleagues — lias  sent  to  London  a  delegate  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  to 
place  clearly  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment the  position  taken  up  by  West  Australia  in  regard  to 
Federation,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  some  means  to  be  devised  by  which  the  views  of  the  West 
Australian  Parliament  could  be  given  effect  to." 

What  position  ?  What  views  ?  Can  the  delegate's  mission 
be  to  prevent  this  colony  joining  the  Union  ? 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  the  delegate,  the  Premier 
said  :  '■  I  think  tliat  if  the  Governments  of  the  eastern  colonies 
are  willing  to  meet  the  wi.shes  of  Western  Australia  in  regard 
to  fiscal  freedom  for  five  j-ears,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  enter 
as  an  original  State."  Indeed  !  He  actually  had  their  refusal 
in  his  desk  at  the  time.  Besides,  if  five  years'  fiscal  freedom 
were  offered,  the  electors  would  probably  not  accept  it.  The 
first  principle  of  Federation  is  Intercolonial  Freeirade ;  it  is, 
therefore,  hardly  consistent  to  demand  a  condition  opposed  to 
first  principles. 

The  Federalists  of  Western  Australia  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  their  colony  is  humiliated,  not  by  defeat,  but  by 
despair.  The  people  have  not  been  consulted.  Those  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  neighbouring  States  have 
been  denied  here.  An  overbearing  administration,  controlling  a 
servile  majority  in  Parliament,  not  returned  on  the  Federal  issue, 
has,  in  violation  of  a  distinct  pledge  (that  given  at  the  Premier's 
Conference),  continued  to  avoid  a  popular  vote.  Whilst  affecting 
the  possession  of  a  Federal  instinct,  Sir  John  Forrest  has  done 
everything  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 

Of  the  advantages  of  Federation  to  Western  Australia 
many  are  common  to  all  the  colonies.  Patriotic  national  senti- 
ment— the  bond  of  union — the  administration  to  our  common 
wants  by  one  controlling  body  instead  of  six— universal  laws — 
a  defensive  alliance — are  all  ideas  which  require  no  elaboration. 


Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  material  advantages  are  discussed, 
and  the  Federalist  is  challenged  to  show  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  what  profit  will  accrue ;  as  though  it  were  possible  to 
prepare  a  ledger  account,  with  the  gains  on  one  side  and  the 
losses  on  the  other.  Estimates  made  on  an  indefinite  or  change- 
able basis  are  of  no  more  value  hei-e  than  elsewhere. 

Federalists  believe  there  is  danger  in  standing  aloof,  and 
view  with  alarm  the  continuance  of  those  barriers  against  friendly 
trade  and  intercourse  which  Federation  would  instantly  remove. 
Admittedly,  Western  Australia  must  ultimately  join.  Shut  out 
of  the  Union,  her  people  must  lose  prestige ;  they  will  become 
suppliants  to  the  Federal  authority,  risk  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate,  will  take  no  part  in  framing  the  uniform  tariff,  and 
lose  other  constitutional  rights. 

As  a  basis  of  national  existence,  the  inviolable  Commonwealth 
Bill  will  gratif}'  the  ambitions  of  a  people  in  a  greater  degree  than 
an  Act  passed  by  the  Federal  bodv.  That  element  of  equality, 
which  should  exist  amongst  all  citizens,  will  be  absent,  if  Western 
Australia,  iustead  of  joining  originallj*,  be  ultimately  forced  to 
plead  for  admission  as  a  new  State  and  sue  for  those  terms  which 
might  now  be  accepted  as  a  birthright. 


A  Federal  University. 

(By  Alexander  Sutherland,  ]\LA.,  Vic.) 

Long  years  ago  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  as  it  must  have 
occurred  to  many  another,  that  in  a  young  country  in  which  a 
number  of  small  universities  are  growing  up  at  different  points, 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  if  a  certain  degree  of 
co-operation  could  be  secured.  The  idea  long  dang'ed  before  my 
mind  as  one  to  be  persistently  advocated,  but  reflection  showed 
that  there  are  many  classes  of  reform,  which,  however  excellent 
in  themselves,  cannot  possibly  be  pushed  on  before  the  due 
fulfilment  of  their  time.  It  was  only  too  clear  that  the  juncture 
was  by  no  means  at  hand  which  should  be  able  to  convert  a 
theoretic  improvement  into  a  practical  measure.  We  are  now, 
however,  entering  upon  a  new  era.  Without  surrendering  any 
part  of  tlieir  local  autonomy,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
good  and  useful,  the  provinces  have  freely  recognised  that  there 
are  many  departments  of  national  activity  in  which  central 
authority  is  cheaper  and  better,  and  girt  about  with  a  special 
dignity.  Now  then  is  the  time,  when  the  acid  juices  of  a  green 
provincialism  have,  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  ripened  into  a 
sweeter  fellowship  and  a  wider  patriotism,  for  discussing  in  a 
preliminary  way  tlie  benefits  which  our  universities  might 
derive  by  federating  in  a  loose  sort  of  way.  For  no  one  is 
likely  to  advocate  anything  in  the  way  of  amalgaination.  As  in 
the  case  of  our  Commonwealth  Constitution,  the  policy  ought  to 
be  local  autonomy  in  all  departments,  save  only  thosewherein  a 
central  control  can  be  shown  to  be  distinctly  advantageous.  But 
in  these  latter,  a  strong  and  hearty  co-operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  universities,  these  two  classes  of  functions 
are  easily  distinguished.  In  all  matters  that  concern  the  teaching 
provided  by  the  various  institutions  tliey  should  be  left  entirely 
to  their  own  devices,  for  it  is  therein  that  local  management  is 
by  far  the  best.  But  in  examinations,  a  central  body  would  be 
of  the  clearest  benefit.  Our  Australian  Universities,  however 
good  may  be  the  reasons  which  we  ourselves  may  have  foi-  feeling 
proud  of  them,  suffer  in  general  estimation  just  as  the  host  of 
new  and  finely  equipped  institutions  of  America  suffer,  for  want 
of  the  prestige  that  comes  of  age  and  size.  Suppose  that  a  man 
came  to  Melbourne  and  presented  to  any  of  us  a  degree  granted 
him  by  the  Browne  University  in  Providence,  what  idea  .should 
we  have  of  its  value  ?  How  could  we  determine  the  character  of 
the  education  it  represented  ?  We  have  probably  never  heard  of 
the  place,  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  of  it  as  some  poor 
second-rate  institution,  not  known  to  us  only  because  not  much 
worthy  of  being  known.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
place  is  far  larger  and  far  more  lavishly  equipped  than  any 
university  we  have  in  Australia  ;  that  it  lias  four  times  as  many 
professors  and  three  times  as  many  students  as  either  the 
University  of  Sydney  or  that  of  Jlelbourne.  That  all  its  work 
IS  carried  out  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  makes  no  manner  of 
difference  to  us,  seeing  that  we  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
place.     And  there  are  a  score  of  similar  institutions  in  America, 
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excellent  of  their  kind,  but  unknown  to  fame  chiefly  because 
they  are  less  than  half  a  century  old.  A  certain  parochial  fcelin" 
may  perhaps  make  us  imagine  that  our  Australian  universities 
stand  on  quite  a  diflerent  footing.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  world  knows  of  the  Universities  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  and  realises  how  excellent  is  their  work.  The  .same 
fond  dream  is  entertained  by  tiic  i)eopl,.  of  half  the  States  in 
America  of  their  own  peculiar  institution.  But  in  the  ordinary 
well-informed  circles  of  England,  the  P.rowne  University  and  the 
Melbourne  University  are  Cjually  unknown.  An  ecfucational 
publisher  in  London  would  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  \n\t 
after  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title  page  of  a  school  book, 
the  degree  he  held  if  it  were  a  colonial  one,  and  the  fact  were 
stated.  It  would  give  to  the  English  public  no  sort  of  guarantee  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  suggest  to  them  only  a  shoddy  sort  of 
article,  that  a  man  is  better  without  No  doubt  this  shows  a 
lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  but  then  we  liave  to  remember 
our  own  ignorance  of  the  Browne  University  and  tlie  sixty  men 
of  profound  knowledge  who  are  its  professors.  Our  own  Aus- 
tralian degrees  are  certainly  better  than  the  mere  pass  degrees 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  the  world  values  these  far  more 
than  any  degrees  we  can  bestow,  and  the  reason  is  veiy  simple  ; 
for  the  world  knows  something  about  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  knows  nothing  about  the  academic  standing  of 
Melbourne  or  Sydney.  It  may  be  true  in  many  thing^  as 
Tacitus  says,  that  ontiie  ig7iotum  est  pro  magjiifico,  but  in  the 
case  of  degrees  it  certainly  is  not  so  A  degree  that  you  know 
nothing  about,  is  generally  regarded  as  next  to  worthless.  And 
so,  whde  our  universities  are  small,  detached,  and  comparatively 
insignificant,  their  degrees  to  the  world  at  large  will  carry  little 
weight. 

It  may  be  urged,  howe\'er,  that  after  all,  it  matters  very 
little  to  us  what  the  Englishman  may  think  of  our  degrees.  In 
Australia  we  know  their  value,  and  it  is  in  Australia  "that  they 
are  to  pass  current.  But  it  is  not  wholly  so,  for  there  are  now 
some  5000  men  who  hold  our  degrees,  and  they  are  gradually 
spreading  over  the  world.  In  London  I  met  by  accident  quit* 
half-a-doz3n  at  various  times  who  had  gr-aduated  in  Australia,  but 
who  never  make  use  of  their  degrees.  The  English  and  Scottish 
degrees,  intrinsically  in  .some  eases  inferior,  were  always  u.sed  in 
preference  as  being  so  much  better  known.  For  such  a  degree 
immediately  carries  weight  with  it,  while  the  colonial  degree 
requires  to  have  its  value  vindicated,  and  no  man  with  any  sense 
of  personal  dignity  will  care  in  general  to  dilate  upon  the  difficulty 
of  an  examination  which  he  has  himself  succeeded  in  passing. 

But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  notice  that  in  Australia  itself 
there  is  trouble  of  the  same  sort.  In  Sydney  the  Melbourne 
degree  is  not  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  the  local  one,  simplj' 
because  it  is  less  intimately  known.  In  jNlelbourne,  a  Sydney 
degree  is  necessarily  accepted  with  more  of  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty than  our  own,  the  stringency  of  which  has  become  impressed 
upon  us  by  reiterated  experiences  of  friends  or  acquaintances  wjio 
have  undergone  the  ordeal  of  being  plucked.  And  this  .sort  of 
uncertaint}'  is  bound  with  the  coming  years  to  be  increased. 
Tasmania  has  quite  recentl)'  equipped  a  university  of  her  own. 
The  standard  of  the  examinations  has  been  kept  high,  and  the 
degrees  ought  to  be  of  value.  But  without  an  elaborate  enquiry 
how  are  we  of  the  otlier  colonies  to  know  what  is  the  standard  of 
the  papers.  Or  what  the  measure  of  strictness  which  the  examiners 
adopt  in  reading  the  answers.  Suppose  that  a  schoolmaster  in 
Brisbane  requires  an  assistant ;  and  that  a  graduate  from  Hobart 
applies.  The  schoolmaster  has  by  long  experience  come  to  under- 
stand fairly  well  what  is  implied  by  the  various  degrees  granterl 
in  Sydney  and  in  INIelbourne,  but  of  these  new  degrees  he  knows 
practicall}'  nothing,  and  he  has  neither  the  time,  nor,  at  such 
a  distance,  the  opportunity  of  making  enquiry.  All  he  knows  is 
that  the  University  of  Tasmania  is  an  institution  maintained  by  a 
very  small  community,  and,  even  if  he  guards  himself  against  any 
rash  assumption  that  it  must  therefore  be  a  second-rate  concern, 
he  is  at  least  apt  to  avoid  risks,  and  prefer  a  man  with  a  degree  of 
which  he  knows  something.  In  the  .same  way,  imagine  that  a 
young  physician,  trained  in  Adelaide,  presents  his  degrees  from 
that  university  to  the  hospital  conmiittee  of  some  town  in  New 
South  Wales.  On  personal  grounds  the  committee  might  very 
much  prefer  him,  but  then,  being  in  no  way  academic  experts, 
they  conclude  that  they  know  something  of  a  Sydney  degree,  but 


have  no  means  of  ascertaining  tlie  value  of  an  Adelaide  one.    And 
so,  out  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  provincialisni  is  bi'ed. 

Tinu"  will,  of  course,  be  the  only  adeijuato  cure  for  tlioso 
uiulduhted  drawt)acks,  but  time  will  Jind  a  useful  ally  in  a  wise 
consolidation.  If  we  had  a  Univei-sity  (jf  Australia,  as  a  body 
with  examining  functions,  similar  to  lliose  of  the  London 
University,  and  having  its  headcpiart^^rs  in  the  Federal  capital, 
we  could  have  uniform  regulations  for  degrees,  we  could  have 
examining  boards  appointed  from  the  existing  professorial  stall's, 
wo  could  have  the  examination  papers  drawn  up  with  uimsual 
care  and  consideration,  and  the  answers  examineil  uniformly  for 
all  the  colonics  by  the  same  groups  of  two  or  three  examiners 
for  each  subject.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  degrees  might  be  raised  in  some  slight  measure,  but  far  more 
certain  and  far  more  evident  would  be  the  advantage;  of  having 
one  definite  and  easily-determined  standard  for  any  specific 
degree  throughout  Australia.  It  would  never  then  be  the  task 
of  any  individual  to  di.scover  for  himself  on  iaadecpiate  grounds 
whether  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  University  of  Tas- 
mania came  up  to  the  level  of  that  granted  in  Sydney.  It  would 
never  be  the  invidious  duty  of  a  School  of  .Mines  Committee  to 
in(iuire  into  the  relative  merits  of  an  Adelaide  and  a  Melbourne 
certificate. 

Under  a  central  examining  universitj'  it  would  be  easy  for 
new  local  universities  to  spring  up  wiiere  required.  For 
instance,  Brisbane  is  now  preparing  for  the  foundation  of  such 
an  institution.  But  it  is  met  by  the  drawback  that  a  genera- 
tion will  have  to  pass  by  before  its  degrees  will  lia\e  secured  a 
general  estinuition.  And  when  the  place  is  actually  founded, 
its  regulations  will  have  to  be  framed  and  its  management 
conducted  by  men  who  are  amatein-s  at  that  sort  of  work,  and 
for  a  long  time  uncertain  how  their  standards  in  practice  compare 
with  those  of  similar  institutions.  With  a  central  examining 
body,  they  would  soon  know.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  train 
their  students  up  to  the  standard  set  bj-  that  body.  Failure  of 
students  would  warn  the  Brisbane  University  to  improve  its 
methods  Success  of  students  would  indicate  that  Brisbane  was 
holding  its  own,  and  that  her  graduates  ought  to  compete  on 
even  terms  with  those  of  older  institutions.  But  while  this 
degree  of  centralisation  would  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
new  institutions,  it  would  benefit  also  the  old,  for  every  degree 
then  granted  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  the  whole 
organization,  which  must  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its 
component  parts. 

The  efl'ect  of  centralisation  upon  pass  degrees  would  be  nnich 
less  felt  in  regai'd  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  than  in  regard  to  their 
market  value.  But  in  the  case  of  honour  degrees,  both  would  be 
greatly  enhanced.  In  our  pass  work  in  Australia,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  hold  our  own  on  creditable  terms  with  anj' university 
I  know  of.  But  we  have  no  chance  of  claiming  a  similar  equality 
for  our  honour  work.  It  is  here  that  the  great  advantage  of 
numbers  becomes  apparent.  Suppo.se  that  in  Melbourne  or 
Sj'dney  there  are  .30  students  in  the  .same  year  of  the  same  course, 
and  that  five  of  them  arc  of  the  genuinely  studious  temper  and 
are  working  for  honours.  Such  a  number  yields  onl}'  a  small  field 
for  competition,  with  all  the  benefits  of  the  stimulus  it  oilers. 
In  my  o\mi  time,  at  the  Melbourne  Univei'sity,  I  remember  how 
in  the  final  year  of  one  of  the  courses  there  was  only  a  single 
student  who  entered  for  honours.  He  was  of  moderate 
ability  and  rather  less  than  moderate  industry,  but  he  carried 
ofl'  all  the  honours  there  were  to  be  had,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  one  to  share  them.  In  another 
school,  though  there  were  five  candidates  for  honours,  three 
of  these  were  honest  plodders,  whose  highest  hope  was  to 
secure  a  footing  in  the  third  class  lists,  while  to  the  remain- 
ing two,  who  were  by  no  means  exceptionally  brilliant, 
there  fell  all  the  honours  that  were  going  But  in  a  great 
European  university,  able  to  show  300  students  for  our  .30,  there 
would,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  50  honour  candidates,  a 
number  large  enough  to  give  ample  competition,  and  to  secure 
the  result  that  every  year  it  would  be  a  really  brilliant  man  who 
would  head  the  list.  Supposing  that,  while  we  left  to  each 
university  its  own  money  prizes  to  divide  among  its  own  men, 
but  had  "a  general  honour  list  of  the  University  of  Australia, 
we  mi^ht  thiu  provide  a  satisfactory  number  of  candidates,  and 
with  as  many  students  as  Cambridge  has  at  present,  the  honour 
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of  being  first  on  a  list  would  be  comparable  with  that  of  being  a 
senior  wrangler.  As  things  now  stand,  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  use  for  a  man  to  be  first  in  his  lists  at  Adelaide  ;  for  the 
area  of  competition  is  so  limited  that  the  position  won  this  year 
by  a  really  brilliant  man  may  next  year  be  held  by  ameriiocrity 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  chance,  and  what  may  be  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular honour  may  very  much  depend  on  the  class  of  candidates 
who  had  hajipened  to  present  themselves.  The  wider  area  which 
the  whole  of  Australia  presents  would  lessen  the  influence  of  acci- 
dents, and  give  a  greater  uniformity  and  w-eight  to  all  the 
honours  that  would  be  won. 

At  present  the  Australian  universities  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  to  any  great  extent  of  what  Professor  Morris  calls 
the  "  tyranny  of  the  single  examiner."  Kuppo.se  that  Melbourne 
imports  a  first-class  specialist  to  teach  a  certain  subject.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  no  other  expert  of  high  standing  and  of 
sufficient  leisure  will  be  found  to  act  as  his  co-examiner.  Hence 
he  s  ts  his  papers  to  his  own  students  in  the  work  which  he  him- 
self has  taught  them.  His  pupils,  in  various  degrees  of  wiliness, 
devote  tliemsehes  to  the  task  of  adapting  their  answers  to  all  his 
fads,  and,  the  professor  finding  these  fads  venerated  by  his  pupils 
with  a  wondrous  veneration,  sets  them  up  more  and  more  each 
year  as  the  fetishes  of  his  daily  teaching.  A  vicious  circle  is 
thus  established,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  may  rob 
that  teaching  of  half  its  value.  But  if  half-a-dozen  professors  of 
the  same  subject  had  to  meet  twice  a  j-ear  in  the  capital  city,  and 
draw  up  a  joint  paper  which  their  pupils  had  to  face,  each  of 
them  would  see  better  what  was  being  done  elsewhere,  and  would 
have  an  incentive,  that  is  now  wanting,  to  bring  his  students 
well  up  to  the  general  standard. 

Among  the  many  minor  advantages  which  would  follow, 
there  is  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dragged  into  a 
preliminary  discussion.  The  case  for  federation  would  have 
primarily  to  rest  on  these  four  considerations  First,  that  pro- 
vincialism could  be  lessened.  The  Sydney  graduate  would  no 
longer  be  out  of  it  in  academic  circles  of  Melbourne,  nor  the 
Melbourne  graduate  an  unknown  quantity  in  Sydney.  Each 
would  be,  wherever  he  went,  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Australia,  and  entitled  to  the  use  of  libraries  and  all  other 
facilities  which  fellowship  offers.  Secondly,  the  pass  degrees 
could  by  uniformity  and  definiteness  acquire  a  greater  value  on 
the  market.  Thirdly,  the  honour  examinations  would  be  raised 
in  standard,  and  so  become  intrinsically  more  valuable.  And 
fourthly,  the  arbitrarj-  control  which  the  professor  possesses,  tot 
only  over  his  own  teaching  but  over  the  examination  of  its 
results,  would  be  lessened,  and  students  would  be  less  apt  to  cram 
themselves  full  of  all  his  little  eccentricities  but  would  look 
beyond  him  to  an  examination  of  a  wider  and  healthier  scope. 

Against  these  advantages  there  is  only  one  disadvantage  to 
be  set,  and  that  is  of  a  sentimental  character.  The  uniformit}' 
thus  induced  would  undoubtedly  be  antagonistic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individualism  in  the  provincial  institutions.  For 
universities,  like  persons,  hav^e  shown  themselves  capable  of 
assuming  marked  contrasts  of  features.  Oxford  with  hei'  devo- 
tion to  the  classics,  Cambridge  with  her  eminence  in  methematics, 
London  with  her  reputation  for  science,  Edinburgh  with  her 
famous  medical  school,  each  has  her  own  recognisable  character. 
But  nowadays  there  is  a  very  evident  tendency  for  the  diver- 
gencies to  disappear.  Oxford  makes  every  effort  to  teach 
mathematics  well,  and  equips  herself  with  fine  physical  and 
physiological  laboratories.  Cambridge  makes  strenuous  efforts  to 
raise  her  classical  studies  to  a  first-class  level.  Edinburgh  will 
never  be  content  until  she  has  provided  for  the  teaching  of  every 
branch,  a  task  she  has  practically  accomplished.  The  new  insti- 
tutions in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  in  Wales,  all  follow  the 
same  lines,  and  make  little  efforts  at  individualism,  each  of  them 
aiming  at  the  widest  possible  range  of  studies.  So,  in  Australia, 
our  institutions  have  followed  very  much  the  same  lines,  and  the 
student  fares  equally,  whether  he  starts  his  course  in  Sydney,  in 
Melbourne,  or  in  Adelaide.  Looking  at  the  present  inclination 
to  aim  at  a  single  ideal  generally  accepted,  it  would  interfere  but 
little  with  existing  tendencies  if  we  established  a  central  body 
which  should  have  to  the  universities  of  Australia  the  same  rela- 
tion which  the  Royal  University  sf  Ireland  has  to  the  Colleges 
of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  or  which  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  has  to  the  provincial  institutions  at  Auckland.  Welling- 
ton, Christchurch,  and  Dunedin. 


Woman's  Place  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(By  Catherine    Helen    Spence,   President  of  the 

Effective  Voting  League  of  South  Australia.) 
Sixty  years  ago,  a  little  barque  .sailed  from  Greenock,  in  Scot- 
land, to  Australia.  Of  the  180  passengers,  some  landed  at 
Adelaide,  ssme  at  Melbourne,  and  the  rest  at  Sydney.  I  believe 
that  many  ro.se  to  wealth  and  position.  In  South  Australia  two 
were  members  of  Ministries,  and  of  these  one  was  long  President 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  land  at  Adelaide,  in  the  pro\ince 
where  women  have  taken  a  larger  share  in  public  affairs  than  in 
any  other  colony  in  the  island  continent,  and  it  has  consequently 
been  my  privilege  to  aid  in  building  up  a  Federated  Common- 
wealth. 

I  was  even  bold  enough  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Federal  Convention.  South  Australia  had  been  the  first  com- 
munity to  give  the  municipal  vote  to  women  rate-payers,  and  in 
1894  it  had  admitted  women  to  full  rights  of  political  citizenship, 
so  that  there  might  well  have  been  one  representative  woman 
among  her  ten  delegates.  It  was  also  a  good  advertisement  for 
the  electoral  reform  which  I  have  advocated  by  pen  and  \oice  for 
forty  years  if  I  stood  or  fell  on  the  single  issue  of  Effective  Voting 
for  Federated  Australia.  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  not  elected  by 
the  Block  vote.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  new  blood  or  new  ideas 
into  any  Parliament  by  that  discredited  method. 

The  grand  democratic  basis  of  the  Commonwealth  constitu- 
tion of  "  one  man  one  vote,"  needs  to  be  expanded  into  "  one 
adult  one  vote,"  and  "one  vote  one  value,"  to  make  our  Senate 
and  our  House  of  Representatives  a  model  to  the  civilized  world 
All  over  the  world  representative  institutions  are  on  their  trial, 
and  the  fears  of  the  timid  as  to  the  encroachments  of  democracy, 
can  only  be  allayed  by  '■  more  democracy."  While  half  of  the 
human  race  is  shut  out  from  public  activities,  no  one  can  call  the 
government  really  democratic.  While  large  and  intelligent 
minorities  are  by  means  of  defective  machinery  disfranchised, 
democracy  is  deprived  of  its  saving  salt,  of  its  boldly  progressive 
as  well  as  its  wisely  conservative  elements. 

In  the  Federal  outlook,  will  not  the  South  Australian  leaven 
work  on  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  as  the  trend  of 
popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women?  The  Upper  Houses,  which  opposed  "one man  one  vote," 
have  opposed  more  strongly  the  admission  of  women  to  political 
rights.  The  election  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  a 
more  important  event  than  any  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
Australia  — more  important  than  any  subsequent  election  for  this 
great  legislative  body  can  be ;  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the 
earnest,  thoughtful  women  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  re-double 
their  eflbrts  for  the  suflVage,  so  that  they  make  their  influence 
felt  here,  and  now,  even  if  they  fail  wholly  or  in  part.  The 
Federal  constitution  has  been  more  liberal  than  most  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  the  larger  and  grander  legislature  the  claim  of 
women  will  appeal  with  every  hope  of  success. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  nothing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  in  the  United  States  It  was  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors  to  accept  the  services  and  the  sacrifices  of  their 
w  omenfolk  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  here,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  life  time  of  many  of  us,  the  wilderness  has  been 
reclaimed  ;  great  cities  have  been  built,  governments  have  been 
established,  new  lights  have  fallen  upon  old  traditions  inheiited 
from  our  forefathers,  and  here,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  a  great 
Commonwealth  has  been  organised  through  peaceful  evolution. 

In  the  clearer  light  of  modern  thought  men  see  and 
acknowledge  that  women  have  borne  their  share  of  the  hard.ships 
and  the  labours  of  these  new  colonies,  and  this  is  why*  New 
Zealand  and  South  Australia,  when  emigration  was  mainly  of 
families,  have  given  full  political  rights  to  women.  Four  of  the 
newer  States  in  America  have  also  enlisted  woman's  practical 
common  sense  and  moral  influence  through  the  balot-box,  into 
their  local  legislatures.  The  opposition  to  woman's  suffrage  in 
other  more  populous  and  older  States  comes  from  the  politicians, 
who  dread  the  entrance  of  a  vast  number  of  voters  not  so 
manageable  for  party  purposes  as  men.  All  the  weight  of  the 
drink  and  gambling  interests  is  brought  to  bear  against  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  suffrage,  both  in  England  and 
America  ;  but  the  anomaly  is  greatest  in  America,  because  the 
social  influence  of  women  is  incomparably  strongest  there. 
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They  have  inviidod  every  avocation  and  profession,  not  in 
dozens,  but  in  hundreds  and  thousvnds.  They  have  siiown 
powers  of  public  speaking  and  organization  and"  united  action 
that  have  astonished  the  world.  Women's  clubs  are 
more  numerous  than  men's,  and  embrace  a  greater  variety  of 
objects,  and  withal  they  continue  to  be  the  most  charming 
women  in  the  world.  But  the  wire-pullers  and  the  professional 
politicians  deny  votes  to  them,  while  they  give  tiiem  to  ignorant 
foreigners  who  are  more  amenable  to  party  ends  and  party 
discipline. 

As  for  the  result  of  granting  the  suffrage  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, I  never  thought  that  this  would  transform  politics  and 
moralise  politicians  at  once.  The  educational  effect  on  both  men 
and  women  is  good,  and  it  will  have  increasing  influence  as 
experience  goes  on  As  a  rule,  the  newly  enfranchised  women  have 
voted  on  the  same  lines  as  their  husbands  and  fathers ;  but  tiiere 
are  exceptions,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these 
exceptions  cause  no  quarrels  or  bitterness.  Men  allow 
their  wives  to  go  to  the  churches  to  which  they  conscientiously 
adhere,  and  the  far  less  important  matter  of  politics  is  looked  on 
in  the  same  way.  I  could  not  say  that  any  special  candidate  has 
been  returned  by  the  women's  vote,  who  would  not  have  been 
elected  without  it;  but  the  attitude  of  candidates  and  Members 
of  Parliauient  towards  all  questions  aft'ecting  women  and 
children  has  been  \-ery  much  changed  now  that  so  great  a  voting 
strength  lies  in  the  hands  of  women. 

As  for  influence,  that  subtle  thing  which  we  are  told  is  so 
much  better  for  us  and  for  the  world  than  actual  responsible 
power  that  has  by  no  means  diminished  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
increased.  Husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  respect  the  opinions  of 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  far  more  when  these  can  be  backed  by 
votes.  Women  attend  political  meetings  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  put  questions  to  the  candidates.  Their  presence  is  felt  to  be 
a  restraining  and  moralising  influence,  even  by  the  rowdy.  As 
for  election  day,  when  once  in  three  years  or  so,  women  go  to  the 
polling  booth,  it  is  so  quiet  and  orderly  that  it  feels  like  going  to 
church  Our  elections  have  always  been  orderly  since  we,  first 
of  all  tlie  colonies — first,  indeed,  in  all  tlie  world — introduced  the 
secret  ballot,  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Australian 
ballot.  George  Grote,  the  Historian  of  Greece,  year  after  year  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  moved  for  a  secret  ballot,  and  was 
called  an  un-English  faddist  for  his  pains ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  realization  of  his  idea  was  carried  out  in 
South  Australia,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  streets  of  Adelaide  bears  his  name. 

I  believe  the  results  in  New  Zealand  have  been  similar  to 
the  results  here,  but  of  that  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge. The  educational  value  of  the  suffrage  may  be  seen  here 
after  five  years'  experience.  Tliere  is  far  more  interest  felt  in 
public  questions,  in  the  character  of  public  men,  in  questions  of 
public  policy,  of  loan  and  expenditure,  by  the  average  woman  of 
South  Australia  than  in  the  other  colonies.  These  have  become 
part  of  her  business  ;  with  the  suffrage  comes  the  responsibility. 
Frivolous  women  there  are,  as  well  as  indifferent  and  apathetic 
men,  but  the  atmosphere  is  more  stimulating  to  both  when  equal 
rights  have  been  gained. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  magazine  to  take  broad 
views  of  all  political  and  social  questions,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  large  subject,  as  well  as  some 
scope  for  those  women  from  all  of  the  colonies,  who  love  Aus- 
tralia and  seek  her  best  interests,  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  A 
one-sexed  society  such  as  men  have  in  clubs,  and  women  at  after- 
noon calls,  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  a  one-sexed 
Federal  magazine  will  not  be  adequately  representative  of 
Australia. 


"  Tfie   density  of  population  in  Great  Britiin  is  two 

Prof.  hundred  and  ninety-one   to  tlie  square  mile  ;  in  Canada 

Seeley.        it  is  not  much  more  than  one  to  the  .square  mile.    Suppose 

for  a  moment  the  Dominion  of  Canada  peopled  a.s  fully  as 

Great    Britain,    its  population   would  actually  be  more  than  a   thou.sand 

millions." 

:::  *  * 

"  Colonies  are  neither  more  nor  les.s  than  a  great  augmentation  of  the 
National  estate.  They  are  lands  for  the  landless,  prosperity  and  wealth 
for  those  in  straitened  circumstances." 


"  In  the  liiRt  euiiliiry  tliuro  cnulil  ho  no  Groator  Britain,  in  the  tnio 
sense  of  the  wonl,  lieeaiiKc  of  llii'  clisUuiee  iK'tweeii  the  niolh.r  i-ountry  anil 
its  colonies,  and  lietweeii  the  colonies  tlieiiiKelveH.  'I'his  iiiipi'illnienl  exists 
no  longer.  Science  has  given  to  the  politiuil  orgaiiisrii  a  new  circulation, 
which  is  stoani,  and  a  new  nervous  Bysti-m,  which  is  electricity.  These 
new  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  colonial  ijrolileni. 
They  make  il  in  ihe  first  place  possilile.  actually,  to  realise  the  olil  U'l.ipiaof 
a  (Jrealer  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  they  make  it  ncceiutary  to  ilo  so  " 
*  ;;;  * 

"The  same  inventions  which  make  va«t  polilicnl  unions  possible  lend 
to  make  Stales  which  are  on  the  old  scale  of  niagnilude  unsafe,  insignili- 
cant,  .second  rale.  If  the  United  Stales  and  Russia  hohl  together  for 
another  half  century,  they  will,  at  the  end  of  that  lime,  completely  dwarf 
such  old  Kuropean  .Slates  as  Krance  and  Germany,  anil  depress  them  intxj 
a  second  class." 

:;•  ♦  ;:■ 

"  As  soon  then  as  disUmee  is  alxjlished  by  Hcienee  ;  as  soon  as  it  is 
proved,  by  the  examples  of  the  United  SUilesand  Kussia,  that  political 
union  over  vast  areas  ha.s  begun  to  be  possible,  so  soon  (irciilcr  Britain 
starts  up,  not  only  a  reality,  but  a  robust  reality." 

»  * 

"  What  ought  to  be  done  with  Ijidia  ?  What  ought  to  be  done  with 
our  Colonies  ?  They  are  questions  which  need  the  aid  of  hislorv.  We 
caiuiot  delude  ourselves  here,  as  we  do  in  home  questions  of  franchise  or 
taxation,  so  as  to  faiuy  thai  common  sense  or  common  nu)ialit}'  will  suliice 
to  lead  us  to  a  true  opinion." 

»  *  ♦ 

'•  The  present  phase  of  empire  growth  is  not  ilelinilc  ;  but  wliat  the 
devclo]mient  will  be  we  cannot  yet  know.  Will  there  be  a  great  dis- 
ruption ?  Will  Canada  and  Australia  become  imlcpendent  States?  Shall 
we  abandon  India,  and  will  some  native  (iovernmenl,  at  present  almost 
inconceivable,  take  the  place  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  7  Or  will  the 
opposite  of  all  this  happen  ?  Will  (ireater  Britain  rise  to  a  higher  form  of 
organisation  ?  Will  the  English  race,  which  is  divided  b\-  so  many 
oceans,  making  a  full  use  of  modern  scienlitic  inventions,  devi.so 
some  organisation  like  that  of  the  United  .States,  under  which 
full  and  solid  union  may  be  reconciled  with  unbounded  territorial 
extension '/ ' 

:::  ::  * 

"  England  has  left  Europe  altogether  behind  it,  and  become  a  world- 
state  ;  while,  considered  purely  as  a  nation,  that  is  as  speakin  '  a  certain 
language,  she  has  furnished  out  two  worldstatea,  which  vie  with  each 
other  in  vigor,  influence,  and  rapidity  of  growth." 

'There  are  two  schools  of  opinion  anions  us,  with  respect  to  our 
Empire,  of  which  schools  the  one  may  be  called  the  bombastic,  and  the 
other  the  pessimistic.  The  one  is  lost  in  wonder  and  ecstasy  at  its 
immense  dimensions,  and  at  the  energy  and  heroism,  which,  presumably, 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  it ;  this  school,  therefore,  advocates  the 
maintenance  of  it  as  a  point  of  honour  or  sentiment.  The  other  is  in  the 
opposite  extreme  :  regards  it  as  founded  in  aggression  and  rapacity,  as 
useless  and  burdensome:  a  kind  of  excrescence  upon  England,  as  depriving 
us  of  the  adi'antages  of  our  insularity,  and  exposing  us  to  wars  and 
quarrels  in  every  pari  of  the  globe." 

• 

"I  CANXOT  conceive  how  our  distant  colonies  can  have 
Beficons-     their    aflairs   administered,   except   by   self-government. 
field.  But  self-government,   in  my  opinion,  when  it  was  con- 

ceded ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great 
policy  of  Imperial  consolidation." 

"No  minister  in  this  country  will  do  his  duty,  who  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reconstructing,  as  much  as  possible,  our  colonial  empire,  and  of 
responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become  the  source  of 
incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  land." 


"  The  difficulties  (of  the  United  States  in  establishing  a 
"Times."  civilised  government  in  the  I'hillipines)  may  prove  to  be 
greater  than  those  which  were  anticipated.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  as  great  as  those  with  which  the  mother  country  had  to  cope 
in  India,  in  Africa,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  colonies  which  were  won  from 
and  defended  against  jealous  European  rivals,  and  which  now  form  the 
very  kernel  of  the  United  States." 

:;:  *  t 

' '  Empire  is  not  to  be  acquired  and  assiiniltUed  without  toil  and  trouble. " 


The  British 
Empire. 


The   following    is  a    useful  summary   of    the    diflferent 
portions    of    the    British    Empire,    pliiced    under    their 
respective  continents  : — 
1.  Europe  :  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  Channel  Isles, 
Gibraltar,  Malta. 

.'.  Ana :  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Cyprus,  Aden,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, North   Borneo,   Labuan. 

.?.  A/i-ii:a  :  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone.  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Gambia,  British  Bechuanaland,  Lagos,  British  East  Africa.  Mauritius, 
Zanzibar,    Pemba,    St.    Helena,    Ascension,    Tristan  D'Acunia. 

4.  Amci-i<:a  :  Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  Honduras.  British 
Guiana,  Falkland  Islands. 

5.  Au.slra/ana :  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  British  New 
Guinea,  Fiji. 

G.  fVest  Indies :  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Leeward  Islands,  Windward 
Islands,  Bahama,  Barbados,  Bermuda. 
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1I?anb8   HCV068   the   Sea. 


Xettci-5  ffrom  lEmincnt  Mittcrs. 

Fkom  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  CaRzox  of  Kedleston,  Viceroy  of  India,  to  the  Editor  of  "United  Australia." 

"  In  my  overwhelrain"  work  here,  I  have  but  little  time,  even  if  I  have  the  title,  to  comment  upon  that  which  you  are 
doing  across  the'seas.  The  acramplished  Federation  of  Australia,  however,  achieved  as  it  has  been  by  no  external  pressure,  but  by  a 
spontaneous  movement  from  within,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  notable  step,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  the  British  Government,  or  of 
the  Colonies,  or  even  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  world  It  is  the  appearance  of  a  New  Commonwealth  upon  the  scene,  whose 
first  act  is  one  not  of  exultation  in  its  own  independence,  or  unity,  or  strength,  but  of  devotion  to  the  parent  from  whose  loins  it  has 
sprung,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  wider  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  British  Empire  has  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  adminis- 
tered and  defended  from  the  British  Isles.  But  its  dimensions  have  now  become  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  for  how  long  either  the 
numbers  or  the  still  exuberant  vitality  of  the  parent  stock  can  remain  equal  to  the  strain.  The  consolidation  of  Australia  into  a 
single  dominion  may  relieve  these  fears.  It  translates  Anglo-Saxon  unity  from  a  sporadic  emotion  into  an  organised  force,  and 
places  in  line  with  the  mother  country  the  homogeneous  strength  of  an  entire  continent  at  the  other  end  of  the  globe. 

"  In  India  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  North- West  Frontier  as  the  centre  of  Imperial  interest,  often  as  the  zone  of 
po.ssible  danger.  Australia  is  geographically"  the  SouthEast  Frontier  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Who  knows  that  itmay  not  one 
day  focus  a  wider  interest,  and  help  to  avert  a  greater  peril?  In  such  a  day  the  union  into  which  the  Australian  Colonies  have  just 
entered  may  prove  to  be  not  merely  a  safeguard,  but  the  salvation  of  the  British  Empire.  If  I  add  that  in  this  issue  are  bound  up 
the  destinie's  and  the  happiness  of  a  large,  and  e\en  of  the  larger,  part  of  mankind,  I  am  only  giving  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which 
I  am  convinced  will  find  as  loud  a  reverberation  in  Australia  as  it  does  in  England  itself. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  CuRZON  OF  Kedleston." 

i:  *  * 

From  The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  MP. 

"  I  have  received  3-our  letter,  but  can  only  .send  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  new  magazine,  and  for  the  great  country  to 
which  you  belong.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  about  the  future  of  Great  Britain,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  about  the 
future  ascendancy  of  the  English  race  ;  and  Australia  must  bear  a  great  part  in  moulding  its  destiny.  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be 
a  noble  as  well  as  a  great  part,  placing  moral  above  material  ideals,  and  contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  powei-,  the  happiness,  and 
the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  E.  H.  Lecky." 
*  *  * 

From  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

"  Before  leaving  Canada  I  had  received  a  copy  of  your  Constitution,  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  I  have  followed 
your  work  throughout  with  attention,  though  with  the  great  disadvantage  of  never  having  seen  the  country  and  the  people  for  which 
the  Constitution  was  being  framed.  It  may  well  be  owing  to  this  defect  that  I  have  throughout  been  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
were  reasons  for  preferring  a  Federation  proper  to  the  nation  with  a  Federal  structure,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  3^our  new  Constitution 
to  create  I  have  just  brought  out  a  work  on  the  '  Political  History  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  in  the  second  volume  of  which,  if  it 
happens  to  reach  Australia,  you  will  find  the  principal  remark  which  I  have  to  make  on  your  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  is, 
that  you  have  not  provided,  so  far  at  least  as  I  can  see,  for  the  designation  of  your  Cabinet.  You  give  the  appointment  of  iNIinisters 
formally  to  the  Governor-General,  but  you  cannot  mean  that  he  should  personally  exercise  that  power.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  the  Cabinet  is  designated  by  an  organized  party.  Have  you  any  such  organizations  extending  to  the  whole  of  Australia  or 
can  a  basis  for  them  sufficiently  .solid  and  distinct  be  found  I  Government  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  under  the  traditional  forms 
of  a  monarchy,  is  a  Government  of  party. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Goldwin  Smith." 

"  The  introductory  articles  by  the  Editor  are  inspired  with  the  new  enthusiasm  which  the  advent  of  Federation  has  everywhere  excited.  Tlie 
experience  of  this  wider  national  consciousness  is  sure  to  raise  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  and  suggestion,  which  will  require  its  appropi-iate  outlet  ; 
anil  the  numbers  of  United  AtrsTR.iLiA  will  form  a  continuous  record  of  this  new  and  raomeutcjus  experience.  The  first  number  reasserts  in  feivent 
and  unmistakable  terms  the  attachment  of  the  young  Commonwealth  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Empire.  The  Colonies  seem  to  have  been  swifter 
than  the  Mother  Country  in  recognizing  the  vital  issues  involved  in  the  present  war.  We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  succeeding 
number,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility."— London  Daily  Xews. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  new  Sydney  journal  entitled  United  Austr.^li.a.  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sign  of  the  times.  We  cordially  endorse  its 
sentiments  and  wish  it  every  prosperity. — London  Fiiianciitl  Timen. 

"It  ought  to  exercise  an  important  educational  influence  ;  and  in  the  present  transitional  state  of  Federal  affairs,  it  should  appeal  to  candid  men 
in  all  the  colonies.  .  .  .  The  appearance  of  this  Federal  publication  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  one  that  will  be  viewed  with  interest 
and  sympathy  by  Federalists."— ^yrfKcy  Moniiny  Herald  (N.S.W.). 

"  Contains  a  series  of  articles  by  prominent  figures  in  Australian  politics Will  devote  itself  mainlv  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of 

Commonwealth  concern,   from  an  Australian,   and  not  a  provincial  point  of   view.     It  will,   in  short,   seek  to  do  work  of  much  the  same  sort  as  the 
I-edtralwl.  under  Hamilton,  .Jay,  and  Madison,  did  for  AmnriQa.'' —Sydney  Daily    Telegraph  (N.S.W.). 

,,  ,  "  I' a™s  at  becoming  the  organ  of  the  higher  political  thought  of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  Contributions  are  promised  from  about  fifty 
wel  -known  i-eclerahsts.  The  young  Commonwealth  ought  to  provide  an  excellent  opening  for  a  review  of  this  character.  Not  even  the  Federal 
1  arliament  itselt  couki  otter  a  better  hehl  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  gi-eat  national  questions.  There  will  lie  a  large  numlier  of  novel  issues  of  the 
hrst  importance  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  community  will  gain,  if  men  of  capacity  can  be  induced  to  think  out  these  problems  and  to  give  their  views  to 
the  pub  he.  Most  of  our  local  leaders  have  much  to  learn  about  Federal  subjects  ;  and  by  influenciug  them  through  the  pages  of  United  ArsTK.u.iA 
our  intellectual  leaders  may  aspire  to  govern  our  governors.  The  object  of  the  review  is  well  stated  by  the  editor,  in  the  foflowing  lines  :  '  We  aspire 
to  create  a  new  arena  for  the  discussion  of  Australian  affairs,  and  so  to  invoke  its  bigger  minds  to  speak  out  across  the  great  continent,  which  lias 
hitherto  consisted  of  isolated  and  self-centred  communities,  exhibiting  little  or  no  interest  in  one  another's  concerns,  and  having  no  conception  of  a 
common  Austraban  purpose.      Every  Australian  will  heartily  wish  the  editor  success  in  his  mission.  "-.4  ry».«  (Melbourne,  Vic  ). 
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"  Tin;  iippcaianco  of  sucli  a  serial  iif  course  L-laims  an  amouiil  of  attention  hiicIi  as  «nil<l  in  no  wim}  altiiiili  to  any  vunturo  of  thu  kind  wliidi 
might  hai)piu  to  see  tlie  light  uiiiler  ordiiiarv  uonditions      ...      If  it  l>c  tnio  in  its   mission,    it  is  destined   to  till  a   place  wliieli  bIiouM  in  a  (jieal 

measure  lie  peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  it  is  no  reproach  to  any  of  these  colonies   to  have,  left  hitherto  iMioeenpied It  would  he  ilillicnll, 

indeed,  to  over  estimate  tlie  influence  for  good  wliich  such  a  puhlication  must  exerciHO." — lirvilianc   C'uiiiiir  (Q. ). 

"  The  contents  of  tlie  review  are  varied  and  of  great  Federal  interest." —.4f/('fc/iJicr  (Adelaide,  S.A.). 

"The  piinciple  whicli  pervades  the  contents  of  tliis  quarterly,  is  one  tliat  will  eiuninend  itself  to  every  upholder  ol  Ausiialian  nnily,  namoly,  to 
make  people  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  regarding  Australia  as  one  great  connnunity,  not  from  the  narrow  provincial  standpoint  of  a  collection  of  rival 
colonies." — Ecoiimj  \i:irs  (S^'dney,  N.iS.W.). 

"They"  (the  contrihutors)  "  spcalc  each  and  all  with  the  Ivnowled'-c  of  specialists,  anil  on  matters  of  vital  importance."....!  iMf/WiVoi  .SVx.- 
(Sydney,  N.S.W.). 

"  This  excellent  puhlication In  its  hirth  it  is  vigorous,  hroad  an  1  poweiful,  willi  iiilhienli.d  and  .apaliic  friends,  ami  its  career  shcadd 

he  one  of  hriUiancy  and  usefulness." — /niiraid  of  the.  Iii.ih'tulu  of  Baidvr.-i  (Syilney,  N.S.W.). 

"  The  magazine  sets  ont  on  its  career,  sounding  a  high  note  with  regard  to  the  journalistic  course  it  intends  to  pursue  ;  and  if  the  succeeding 
nnnihers  are  e(|ual  to  the  first,  it  may  he  fairly  .said  that  tliose  responsihlc  for  its  production  will  attain  a  standard  distinctly  almve  that  we  have  hcen 
accustomed  to  in  previous  ventures  of  magazine  pahlication  in  Australia." -/>«%  'J'ehijmpli  (Tas.). 

"  The  Federation  movement  has  been  the  occasion  of  speech  and  writing  in  volunnmuis  profusion,  and  a  lileratui-e  exists  whiili  will  he-  vahi.alilu 
wlien  the  future  historian  comes  to  the  task  of  compiling  a  history  of  tlie  movement.  Nevertheless,  a  need  exists  for  an  aildition  to  the  Kederatiim 
literature  already  ill  being.  That  need  has  been  met  by  the  project  linding  concrete  expression  in  the  estal)lishment  of  Unitki"  -Ai'stk.xu.v.  .... 
It  is  no  project  of  literary  adventurer.s  stepping  in  to  supply  a  fancied  puhlii:  want  ;  hut  it  is  a  further'driviiig  of  the  federal  plough  by  the  hands  which 
have  already  directed  it  through  stitl" furrows  to  happy  Klines."— Mai/hiiid  Mcixuvii  (N.S.W.). 

"  It  is  a  magazine  with  a  high  and  most  useful  mission  ;  and  we  never  had  occasion  to  inl  nulmc  a  pniilic.ition  to  our  readers  that  has  aflorded 
us  greater  pleasure  to  do  so." — Grey-Biver  Argun  (N.Z. ). 

"  It  is  an  exceptionally  high-cla.ss  magazine It  shoulil  he  the  pioneer  of  An.stiaUan  political  liter.iture,  and  if  it  continues  in  its  high 

ideal  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  Australian  brain-work." — QiiKauheyan  A'Jk  (N..S.W.). 

'•  There  are  big  men  (intellectually)  connected  witli  tlie  publicati.iii,  and  almost  as  a  conseiiuence  big  things  are  promised CoriUins 

much  excellent   reading— reading,   however,  more  adapted  for  the  classes  than  for  the  masses.     We  do  not  look  iipon^this  feature  a,s  a  fault;     f>>r 
never  before  did  our  colonial  leaders  of  thott^ht  require  more  careful  training  and  tuition  than  at  the  present  moment."— C'oMe«   TimtJ<  (Vie.). 

"  Will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  aildition  to  Australian  literature."— .-Icirer/i-s-cj-    (Vic). 

"  Should  be  eagerly  welcome  and  read  by  students  of  Federal   problems."— .4 «.s<c(t/«TO  TropkiiUundiM  mid  Slock  Breeder  (Q.). 

"  Having  set  a  high  political  standard,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Australian  journalism."— .l/o«/i«  Oamhkr  South  EasUni  Slnr  (S.A.) 

"  Should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  Australian  literature."  — C'on-yoHy  CoHner  (Vie). 

"  It's  first  number  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Federal  literature.       Every  Federalist  worthy  of  the  n.une    should    support    the    magazine." 

— liacclmn  Mnrsli   hxjnx.in  (Vic). 

"Has  amongst  its  contributors  men  of  learning With  such  assistance  it  should  certainly  pvo^pi:,:" -Tb,  FcUenU  Stamlard  (\'k:). 

"  ShouM  have  a  prosperous  career,  popular  because  it  has  won  popularity  through  intrinsic  merit UNrn.:i.   AlTSTR.^LI.^  dcierves  the 

success  which  we  feel  sure  will  attend  it."— MwbMy  Ghrom.de  (Q.). 

"  It  is  well  printed,  and  promises,  witli  its  array  of  brilliant  contributors,  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  reviews  cs^er^nd.Hshed^m  ll.^  Colmiie^  j" 

"Contains  much  that  is  interesting,  with  regard  to  Federation  ....  a  di.stinct  attempt  at  providing  a  high-cla.ss  medium  of  expression  for 
the  Federated  Colonies."— 0'"S  (Adelaide,  S.A.). 

"One  of  the  first  literary  fruits  of  the  approaching  Commonwealtli Unitko  A.sr.i.vu.v  steps  forth  with  high  credentials.     We  hope 

to  see  more  of  it."— Yarmwmiga  Chromch  (Vic). 

"  The  reading  matter  is  of  a  very  high  ord.^r  of  merit,  indeed. "-/>«««////  Pro,pxss  (Vic). 

"There  are   a  number  of   interesting  features      ....      the    review  should  be  eagerly  w-elcomed   by  students  of    Fedend^p^^^ 

"  Full  of  the  most  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  Federation. "-/o«n,«/  o/  Commerce  (Melbourne,  Vic). 
"  The  whole  contents  of  the  volume  are  interesting  in  a  high  degree. "-.4 «,(ra/.-«c;»e  BeUnn,,  (Adelaide,  S.A.). 

"  It  is  rich  in  signed  articles  of  interest,  by  Australian  statesmen. "-ro«»y  Amtndia  (N.S.W.). 

...        ,,  ,1,,^  ,„.o„t  i^.nnen  alfonling  much   valuable  information." 

"  Contains  high-class  matter     ....     on  subjects  pertaining  to  tiie  „i eat  cause       .       .      .       _^„^.,^^„,P„  jv«</c  A'eric,-;  (Melb.,  Vic). 

"Should  have  a  large  circle  of  readers We  anticipate  that  it  will  rapidly  grow  in  favour."-r.W«  ^e^<i  (N.Z.). 

"A  list  of  future  contributors  is  given,  which  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Australasia."- «o„*,..   lUraUl  (N.S.W.). 

"The  whole  number  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  "-5«mer  Truth  (Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.). 

"  There  are  many  thoughtful  and  instructive  artieles."-CW«.r  Hendd  (N.S.AV.). 

"  Contains  a  number  of  articles  by  prominent  men  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  community  at  ,a:.e."-^,-«.r  «,«.  Ora.i.r  (Vic). 


■  The  reading  matter  is  inter 


:.estin.  as  well  as  aide,  and  the  new  publication  should  have  a  successful  career. "-.Van-ocoor^e  HcrM  (Vic). 


After   the  editorial  articles  follow  no  less  than  seven  signed  articles  by  eminent    persons."-^,«.«/a«au /,««n«„c.  «,«.   Banki..j   Uecord. 
(Melbourne,  Vic). 
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5cbcual  CiUTcnc\>, 

Subjects  of  iloiiimoinvcalth  CTonccrii. 


\\  K  i-ugivl  to  say  that  Mr.  Wise  (Attoniuy-Ciuueral  of  New  Smilli  Walfs), 
•who  was   to   liax'C   answered  in  this   number,  Mr.  Deakiu's   artiele  wliieh 
appeared  in  tliu  first  number  of  Unitud  Austr.vli.v,  has  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  his  unusually  heavy  Ministerial  obligations. 
*  *  * 

The  following  notice  of  the  first  number  of  United 

Our  English      Australi.\  is  from  the  London  Daily  Newsoi  March 

Critics.  'ind  :—"  The  now  national  spirit,  as  oppo.sed  to  the 

narrower  interests  of  the  particular  State,  which  is 
about  to  be  einliodied  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  finds  a  fitting 
illustration  and  expression  in  a  journal.  United  Austkali.\,  of  wliich  we 
have  receiveil  the  first  number.  The  introductory  articles  by  the  editor 
are  inspired  with  the  new  enthusiasm  whieli  the  advent  of  Federation  has 
everywhere  excited.  '  The  Australian  t'ommunwealtli  is  about  to  dawn  as 
a  new  factor  in  Imperial  concerns  ;  the  hour  at  which  its  history  shall 
begin  is  close  at  hand,  when  not  only  the  public  men,  but  the  people  also 
will  bo  called  upon  to  readjust  their  mental  vision  to  a  larger  and  broader 
political  lens,  and  to  revise  their  local  political  standards  in  the  light  of  a 
more  comprehensive  outlook.'  The  experience  of  this  wider  national  con- 
sciousness is  sure  to  raise  a  vast  amount  of  eontrovers}'  aiul  suggestion, 
which  will  require  its  ajipropriate  outlet  ;  and  the  numbers  of  United 
AiTsTRALi.v  will  form  a  continuous  record  of  this  new  and  momentous 
experience.  The  first  number,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  reasserts  in  fervent 
anil  unmistakable  terms  the  attachment  of  tlie  young  Commonwealth  to 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Empire.  '  We  are  for  Empire  ;  for  we  recognise 
this  more  cleai-Iy  than  any  other  great  political  truth — that  tlie  futm-e  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  destinies  of  the 
Motherland,  from  whose  womb  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  derived  its 
being,  as  well  as  its  noblest  and  most  eu<Iui"ing  traditions.  We  shall  ever 
rejoice  over  the  great  step  of  Australian  Union,  "which,  apart  from,  and 
above,  all  Conniionwcalth  advantages,  involves  a  distinct  step  in  Empire 
consolidation  ;  and  wc  shall  never  tire  of  reminding  those  who  care  to 
listen  that,  in  these  days  of  national  earth-hunger,  we  can  only  rest  in 
entire  securitj'  by  accepting  shelter  under  the  worlil-encircling  wing  of 
Mother  England  :  giving  meanwhile  of  wdiat  wc  have — our  j'outh,  our 
vigour,  and  oiu'  wealth,  in  fair  share— towards  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  her  Imperial  supremacy.'  We  have  before  remarked  that 
the  Colonies  seem  to  have  been  swifter  than  the  Mother  Countrj'  in  recog- 
nising the  vital  issues  involved  in  the  present  war.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  the  free  democracies  in  the 
Empire  has  been  inspired  merely  by  a  spirit  of  vulgar  Jingoism.  Rather 
they  have  sprung  to  arms  to  assert  those  fundamental  principles  of 
Liljeralism  which  have  secured  to  them  their  own  freedom,  and  have  alone 
kept  them  in  willing  loyalty  to  the  vast  system  of  whieli  they  form  a  part. 
"  The  Gods  who  look  out  from  the  surrounding  blue,'  says  the  new  journal, 
'  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  at  an  instant  call  for  aid,  from  a  little 
island  of  almost  pinpoint  dimensions  in  the  great  spread  of  the  world's 
continents,  the  sound  of  marching  feet  should  be  heard  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  ;  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  terrestrial  revolutions,  heavily- 
laden  ships  and  eager,  crowding,  war-bent  men  should  be  going  forth  from 
their  distant  lands — like  swollen  rivers  rushing  to  meet  a  central  sea — to 
join  the  forces  of  that  little  island-motherland,  which  thousands  of  them 
have  never  seen,  to  risk  all,  even  life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  civil  freedom.' 
No  wonder  the  writer  dwells  upon  these  events — so  historic,  so  big  with 
destiny— in  language  which  catches  fire  from  the  intensity  of  his 
enthusiasm.  He  sees  the  incalculable  influence  of  this  war,  with  its  com- 
munity of  suffering  and  heroism,  in  forging  new  links,  strong  as  flesh  and 
blood,  between  the  Motherland  and  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  verj'  eve 
of  their  new  constitution.  '  The  binding  constitutional  threads  which  the 
written  constitution  had  woven  have  been  literally  overlaid  by  veritable 
ropes  of  crimson,  which  have  since  declared  our  Anglo-Saxon  unanimity.' 
The  number  contains  a  scries  of  interesting  articles  by  leading  Australian 
statesmen  on  various  phases  of  Australian  Federation.  We  shall  look  for- 
ward with  much  interest  to  the  succeeding  number,  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility." 

''(■•  ¥  t^ 

The  London  Fimincial  Timei  of  the  same  date  observes  :  "  It  is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  movement  for  federating  the  Australian 
colonies  should  have  come  to  a  head  just  at  a  time  when  the  ties  of  the 
British  Empire  are  being  knit  closely  together  by  the  common  sacrifices 
endured  in  a  bitter  war.  The  appearance  of  a  new  Sydney  journal,  entitled 
United  Australia,  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  sign  of  the  times.  The 
journal,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  is  published  quarterly,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Australian  colonics  as  a  whole,  and  also 
to  those  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which  those  colonies  form  an  integral 
part.  The  motto  of  the  new  review  is  "  One  people,  one  destiny."  We 
cordiallj'  endorse  its  sentiments,  and  wish  it  every  prosperity." 
■*  *  ■■:■■ 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign   of  growth  and  adaptation 
"  High  that  a  great   and  powerful  organization,  such  as  the 

Thinking,"  Loyal  Orange  Institution  of  New  South  Wales,  should 
exert  its  far  reaching  iuHuence  towards  the  furthering 
of  worth\'  national  aims,  even  of  the  most  modern  type.  At  the  recent 
installation  of  (Jrand  Lodge  officers,  the  (4rand  Master  delivered  an  address, 
which  contains  some  admirable  advice  and  resolves,  in  regard  to  the  forth- 
coming Federal  elections,  and  to  the  part  which  the  institution  should 
take  in  regard  to  them.     These  are  the  Grand  Master's  words  : — 


"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  probably  towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Federation  of  the  Australasian  colonies ; 
then  the  people  throughout  the  colony  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  their 
representatives  to  the  first  Federal  Parliament,  and  in  that  battle  we 
intend  to  take  an  active  interest  and  play  a  very  prominent  part.  We 
will  use  our  endeavours  to  make  that  Assembly  thoroughly  representative, 
and  do  o\ir  best  to  raise  politics  to  a  much  higher  standard,  and  will  only 
selectand  give  our  support  to  those  candidates  of  high  moral  character, 
who  w'ill  reflect  credit  upon  the  people,  and  who  will  cultivate  and 
establish  a  much  greater  respect  for  the  Parliament  of  United  Australia. 
Our  representative  institutions  have  been  so  long  the  laughing  stock  and 
derision  of  sensible  people,  that  we  are  intent  upon  making  a  clean  sweep. 

"  I  have  no  fear  that  when  a  people  are  united,  enlightened,  and  high- 
minded,  they  can  be  trusted  safely  with  the  administration  of  their 
own  afl'airs;  but  when  a  people  are  divided  and  ignorant,  then  they  are 
liable  to  be  dui)ed  by  demagogues,  led  astray  by  their  emotions,  or  cor- 
rupted by  ignoble  influences  ;  the  more  popular  the  constitution  the  worse 
may  be  the  result.  Many  suppose  we  have  discovered  and  put  into  practice 
in  our  political  franchise  a  cure  for  all  our  political  ills  by  the  giving  of 
every  man  a  vote.  The  result  of  the  voting  and  the  class  of  legislation  we 
have  had  fastened  on  our  statute-book  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  an 
enlightened  and  intelligent  people.  It  nuiy  be  reasoned  that  the  voting 
may  have  been  used  in  ignorance.  If  this  be  so,  then  other  means  must  be 
used  to  produce  a  more  healthy  progress.  It  is  no  less  true  that  all  great 
reforms,  since  the  world  began,  have  been  the  work  of  determined 
minorities.  We  have  a  determined  object  in  view  ;  an<l  with  the  object  of 
securing  it,  and  making  the  result  beneficial,  w  c  will  concentrate  all  our 
efforts,  and  fix  our  minds  upon  making  Parliament  purer,  by  getting  nobler- 
minded  men,  of  clean  moral  characters,  before  the  electors,  and  using  all 
our  efforts  to  return  them  to  the  Federal  Legislature.  In  that  effort  we 
will  seek  the  assistance  of  all  sections  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  of 
all  men  wdio  respect  honour  and  virtue,  to  support  us,  and  we  feel  assured 
in  doing  so  that  we  can  command  an  immense  influence." 

The  principles  here  insisted  upon  are  tndy  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
a  degenerate  political  life  ;  and  wc  heartily  congratulate  the  organisation 
on  the  broad,  liberal,  elevated,  and,  withal,  unsectarian  spirit  of  their  Grand 
Master's  utterance.     His  words  merit  an  all- Australian  audience. 


It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Common-         Mr.   Deakin's  signed  article  in  our  last  issu';,  that 
we£llth  the  representatives  who  are  hereafter  to  bo  elected 

Party  Titles.  to  the  Federal  Parliament  will  quickly  range  them- 
selves, or  be  quickly  ranged  by  other  people  (which 
as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  is  about  the  same  thing)  under 
the  usual  meaningless  or  misleading  political  partj'  titles — "  Liberal  "  and 
"Conservative."'  No  one,  of  course,  will  have  the  courage  to  openly 
proclaim  himself  a  socialist,  but  he  will  talk  socialism,  act  it,  and  enact  it 
(if  he  can)  unblushingly,  notwithstanding.  In  some  respects,  the  resort 
to  these  old  crusted  titles  is  part  of  the  political  game.  Certain  words  of 
ancient  lineage,  the  original  purpose  and  signification  of  which  liave  long 
since  been  forgotten  outside  history,  can  be  made  to  play  an  important 
part  on  the  political  chess  board  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  as, 
indeed,  of  any  popular  parliament ;  and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  misconception  can  lie  avoided,  or  the  public  roused  to  correct  it.  This 
old  game  of  "  calling  names "  in  a  political  sen.se,  has  gone  on  so  long, 
and  been  so  steadily  kept  up,  that  the  "  callers  "  have  come  to  believe  in 
their  own  libel  ;  but  the  question  is  worth  being  again  i-aised  at  this  new 
juncture.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  the  members  of  the  party  calling 
itself  "Liberal,"  have  been  for  thirty  years  undeviating  advocates  of 
the  fiscal  policy  known  as  Protection ;  and  they  have  with  eciual  persistence 
stigmatised  all  Freetraders  as  Conservatives.  Yet  if  they  were  to  resort  to 
English  history  for  a  justification,  thej-  would  find  themselves  hopelessly 
tangled  ;  foj-,  in  the  long  agitation  wliich  preceded,  as  in  the  several  divi- 
sions which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
(which  was  really  the  great  historic  test  of  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  in  regard  to  a  fiscal  policy),  the  "  Liberals"  were  almost  to  a  man 
for  Freetrade  ;  and  the  minority  who  espoused  and  subsequently  voted  for 
the  retention  of  the  Protective  duties  was  made  up,  almost  exclusively,  of 
members  of  the  Tory  or  Conservative  party.  The  "  Liberal  "  party  in 
England  has  ever  since  held  to  its  freetrade  principles,  and  the  ^•el■y 
occasional  advocates  of  protection  who  venture  now  and  then  to  show 
their  heads  are  all  on  the  Conservative  side  of  political  life.  The  political 
term  "  Liberal"  is,  we  know,  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  average  voter 
with  all  those  measures  which  have  in  the  past  been  conceived  and 
advocated  b.y  legislators  in  the  interests  of  "the  masses;"  and  if  only 
the  term  can  be  securely  attached,  by  confident  assertion  and  persistent 
repetition,  to  a  measure  or  to  a  party  of  politicians,  the  average  voter 
aforesaid  will  accept  the  assertion  with  the  same  amiable  credulity  that  is 
exhibited  by  an  average  woman  in  regard  to  the  assertions  of  a  draper 
that  a  piece  of  shoddy  material  is  "all  wool."  And  just  as  the  tricky 
manufacturer  can  dress  his  cotton  goods  to  present  the  appearance  of 
wool  to  the  unwary  buyer,  so  can  the  tricky  politician  dress  up  his 
socialistic  proposals  to  present  the  appearance  of  honest  Liberalism.  The 
latter  will  avoid  the  real  word -socialism  ;  for  the  public,  shy  at  the 
term  as  something  foreign  and  suggestive  of  social  upheaval :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  cry  for  it  and  thank  the  gods  if  it  oiil\-  be  ticketed 
as  a  "  Liberal  measure." 

It  is  an  unfortunate  term  in  many  ways  ;  for  instead  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  term  "  liberty,"  and  considered  as  meaning  .something 
making  for  individual  freedom,  it  is  understood  by  most  people  to  signify 
something  that  partakes  of  liberality,  froe-handedness— the  giving  away  of 
something  by  Parliament.  We  have  referred  to  the  colony  of  Victoria  as 
one  of  the  political  fields  in  which  this  misconception  has' been  carefully 
fostered ;  and  not  only  have  those  politicians  who  advocated  the  curtail- 
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meut  of  freedom  in  commerce  steadily  claimed  to  be  Liberals  but 
they  have  as  steadily  stigmatised  their  freetrade  upijoiieiieiils-'-CiM- 
servatives. 


"  The  elections  of  1899  liave  made  it  evident  that  aa  loii"  as  the  mass 
of  the  people  continue  to  identify  tlie  present  Opposition^wilh  the  old 
Conservative  party  of  liygone  years,  tlieir  (■iianees  of  gettiim  liaclv  t,>  p.nv.T 
are  very  small  indeed.  No  one  knows  this  liettcr  that  Mr.  Si.dd,>u,  wh„ 
on  every  possiVile  occasion  refers  to  his  opponents  as  the  Tory,  oi-  Conser- 
vative, party,  and  personally  makes  them  responsible  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  past."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  wretched  confusion  of 
terms  will  continue  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  We  shall,  of 
course,  have  llic  old  fiscal  battle  to  figlit  over  again  on  the  broader  tichl  of 
five  -  let  us  hope  six,  Australian  colonies  ;  and  it  is  more  th:in  likely  that 
many  of   the   Protectionists  will   inscrihe  tlie  word  Lilicral  un  Ihi'il- 


t 
iJUth 


political  card  ;  but  whether  the  Australian  public  will  l)c  ready  to  adop 
Victorian  political  nooienclature,  is  an  open  question.  No  I^ew  South 
Wales  politician  attempts  to  dub  Mr.  Reid,  or  indeed  any  of  his  party,' 
"  Conservative,"  because  tliey  adhere  to  tlie  principles  of  freeilom  in 
commerce  ;  nor  do  any  New  South  Wales  politicians  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  advocates  of  freedom,  i.e.,  ■'  Liberals,"  because  they  are  Protectionists, 
and  opposed  to  commercial  freedom.  It  is  likely,"  moreover,  tliat  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  a  higher  t\pe  of  men  in  Coramonwealtli  politics 
tlian  the  average  standard  of  the  local  parliaments,  and  there  it  is  possible 
that  the  etymology  of  the  terms  in  question  will  bo  more  carefully  looked 
to,  before  thej'  are  as  loosel_v  handledas  in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 


W.  A.  Anti- 
Unionists. 


A  PROMINENT  W.A.  politician,  who  is  assisting  in 
the  Federal  struggle  in  that  colony,  writes  to  us  as 
as  follows  :— "  You  will  be,  I  ilare  say,  struck  witli 
what  really  amounts  to  impertinence— tlie  sending  a 
delegate  toLonilon.  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill  througli  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  as  tliough  we  were  federating  under  it  witli  our  honest  and 
consistent  neighbours.  Will  j'ou  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  Sir  John 
Forrest  has  made  no  public  announcement  or  full  explanation  to  the  public 
in  this  matter,  bej'ond  what  appeared  in  the  papers  sent  you.  You  see  we 
have  no  I'erth  newspaper  to  su])port  us,  and,  coiise(iuently,  liave  no  means 
of  circulating  our  ideas,  or  forcing  him  to  do  so.  Kiglit  out  of  twenty-four 
seats  in  the  Legi.slative  Council  fall  vacant  next  month,  and  we  are  fighting 
for  '  the  Bill  to  the  public,'  and  threatening  those  who  blocked  it  with  a 
s^jcedy  retribution.  It  is  just,  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Council  and 
Sir  John  Forrest  may  '  climb  down,'  and,  after  all,  strive  to  come  in  as  an 
original  Sfcitc.  He  can  carrj'  the  enabling  legislation  and  tlie  referendum  if 
he  wants  to.  Mr.  Hackett  is  tugging  at  him,  and  kec]iiiig  him  from  changing 
his  mind,  but  puljlic  feeling  is  growing  in  favour  of  joining  at  once." 


The  more  one  studies  the  doings  or,  as  Carhde  would 

An  Austra.licin    say,  the  no-doings  of  the  West  Australian  people,  the 

Transvaa.1.        more  one  is  impressed  with  the  potency  of  habit  and 

tradition  as  an  element  in  national  character.  The 
population  of  tliat  torpid  colon}'  seems  to  consist  of  two  distinct  breeds  of 
citizens — those  of  the  old  Tory  school,  wlio  were  reared  on  Crown-colony 
habits  of  thought,  and  who  are  content  to  allow  things  to  stand  still,  and 
tliose  of  later  importation,  who  have  come  fresh  and  aggressive  from  the 
more  alert  communities  in  the  eastern  colonies,  and  are  more  eager  to  move 
with  the  times.  It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  tlie  great 
majorit}'  of  the  male  adults  in  the  colony  are  for  joining  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  ;  but  the  ratio  of  population  to  representation  is  so  grossly 
unc(iual  and  unfair,  as  a  result  of  the  gold  development,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  existing  Parliament  has  ceased  to  be  a  criterion  of  public  feeling  on 
any  question. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  too,  that  the  old  Tory  jjart}-  are  going  to  hold 
out,  and  endeavour,  by  blocking  a  reference  to  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time,  refusing  a  demand  for  a  redistribution  of  seats,  to  retain  the 
governing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  the  older  residents. 
This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  repetition  of  tlie  situation  in  Transvaal 
prior  to  the  War.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  Governor's  speech, 
delivered  on  December  16;  and  the  wonder  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  it  has  been  received  so  quietly  :  —  "  The  subject  of  Federation  has 
received  your  careful  and  protracted  attention,  with  the  result  that  both 
Hoiisea  oj  ParUameM  have  decided  that  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  as  amended 
at  the  C'onference  of  Premiers,  does  not  sufficiently  conserve  the  interests 
of  tliis  colony.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  unless  some  amendment  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  this  colony  can  be  made  in  the  Bill,  il  wovld  seem  to  he 
improbahk  that  Western  Australia  will  be  able  to  enter  the  proposed 
Federation  as  an  original  State." 

Seeing  that  this  great  Constitutional  question  has  been  referred  to  the 
people  in  every  otlier  colony  of  the  group,  it  might  at  least  have  been 
expected  that  the  tJovernment  would  explain  through  the  Vice- 
Regal  speech  why  that  course  was  not  adopted  where  so  large  and 
important  a  part  of  the  population  has  been  demanding  it.  Already  the 
milling  portion  of  the  population  have  applied  to  themselves  the  term 
"  rmtlanders  ;  "  and  the  more  the  situation  is  studieil,  the  more  clearly 
\\ill  it  appear  that  tlio  condition  of  things  which  has  led  to  a  widespread 
demand  for  "  separation  "  forms  an  almost  complete  parallel  to  that  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  tlie  Sontli  African  trouble.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
mining  population  will  clearly  present  their  grievances  to  the  .Secretary 
for  tlie  (. Colonies,  and  so  provoke  an  influential  suggestion  as  to  the  logic  and 
practical  meaning  of  Free  Institutions. 


.  _  Till  llniiriir  Truth  (of  Hrokcii  Hill),  coimiileiH  "  prc- 
Outside  Critics  Hcnt  ajipearanircs  very  favourabh^  to  the  KcpiiratioiiistH 
on  W.A.  in    Western    Australia;"  that  they  are   "contiili'iit 

that  the  Imprriiil  (iovcrniiient  wifl  iiccede  to  tlieir 
request ;  and  that  "  they  certainly  sImiw  good  grounds  for  their  demand." 
The  propo.sed  new  eoloiiv  is  ••  i|,at  porlinn  of  the  older  colony  whiL-li  lies 
south  of  the  24tli  panillcl  of  latitu.le  and  oast  of  tliu  I  l!)th' meridian  of 
longitude,  with  Hspcrame  Bay  iih  its  primipal  outlet."  The  pri'si'nt 
population  of  the  proposed  now"  colony  is  f'tiinated  at  SO.IMK),  oi-  llirce 
times  thai  with  which  (Queensland  began  liur  separate  existence. 

On  the  siiliject  of  Western  Australia,  in  relation  to  Kuiloration, 
the  same  organ  indulges  in  .some  incisive  eriticlNin.  It  loiiHiders  that  she 
has  mi.sse(l  her  la.st  chance  of  being  included  as  an  original  Sljite. 
"  Forrest"  it  says  "seems  to  have  thought  he  could  play  with  the  eaHlerii 
colonics  as  a  wilful  cliiM  plays  with  a  weak-witlcd  nurse  ;  but  he  liiw 
found  his  ini.stjike.  With  even  the  smallest  eoiieessioii,  he  could  have  gone 
back  to  his  own  colony  with  plausible  excuses  for  another  somersaiilt.  No 
one  took  him  seriously,  and  he  went  back  discredited  and  clisgraced,  to  bo 
hissed  and  hooted  by  the  people  lie  has  betrayed.  His  action,  in  sending  a 
delegate  to  watch  the  Hill  in  the  interests  of  his  colony,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
impertinent.  Such  a  delegate  cannot  be  in  any  way  recognized.  'I'hu 
Forrest  crowd  simply  have  nothing  to  do  with"  the  Bill."  Li  the  samo 
article  Sir  .Fohii  Forrest  and  his  anti-IJillite  party  are  signitieaiitly  spoken 
of  as  "  Ooni  John  and  his  gang." 

The  Leailer  (of  Niirinirkah,  Vic),  in  an  article  on  "  The  Now  Consti- 
tution "  refers  to  the  "  fear  that  IJritish  jioliticians  may  be  in  an 
aggressively  legislative  mood  when  the  Bill  comes  before  tlieni,  ami  that 
tliey  may  wish  to  in.sist  on  vexatious  aniendments  that  would  alter  the 
whole  ch.aractor  of  the  Constitution,"  but  considers  that  this  is  "an  un- 
founded distrust  of  Imperial  statesmanship,"  adding,  "  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  British  Parliament  will  attcmjit  no  alterations  of  any 
serious  moment,  and  that  their  amending  pen,  if  used  at  all,  will  only 
touch  those  clauses  wliicli  afl'cct  Australia's  relations  with  the  mother 
country — the  higher  Courts  of  Ajipeal,  the  (!overiior(!eiieiars  status  ami 
salary,  the  status  of  the  Stales'  (iovernors,  and  the  like." 

"  It  is,"  continues  the  same  article,  "  irritating  to  liiid  that  after 
the  traitorous  part  Sir  ,Tolm  Forrest  lias  played  in  regard  to  Federation, 
he  has  had  the  ill-taste  to  .send  to  Loudon  a  delegate,  to  assist  in  ailvising 
British  statesmen  how  to  view  a  Bill  which  the  political  leiulcra  of  Western 
Australia  refuse  to  allow  the  people  of  that  colony  to  accept."' 

Referring  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Sir  Samuel  (Jritiith 
and  Mr.  Barton  (in  their  notice  of  the  first  number  of  Unitkd  AfSTU.vi.n) 
as  to  the  probable  point  of  time  at  which  the  Commonweath  Constitution 
will  actually  loiue  into  operation.  The  Lfiidtr  adds  :  "  To  ardent 
Federalists  all  these  delays  may  appear  to  merit  the  adjective  vexatious  ; 
the  more  so  in  the  present  international  crisis,  when  we  have  so  great 
and  pressing  a  need  for  union.  But,  in  the  larger  politics,  legislation 
moves  very  slowly,  and  we  must  curb  our  impatience  and  take  comfort  in 
the  tliouglit  that  slow  work  will  be  careful  work,  and  that  more  hurry 
might  mean,  in  this  as  in  lesser  affairs,  less  speed." 

■»  *  ♦ 

TiiK    following    are    the    authorised    platform   and 

Federal  plwlge,     formulated    by    the     recent     Intercohmial 

Labour  Laliour   Conference,  and  reeommendcrl  to  the    indi- 

Platform.        vidual   colonies   for  adoption   in  regard  to   Federal 

candidates  : — 

Pr..VTFORM. 

1.  One  adult  one  vote 

2.  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  initiative  and 

the  national  referendum,  (a)  For  the  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  (I)  Substitution  of  national  referendum  for  the 
double  dissolution  in  the  settlement  of  deadlocks  between  the 
two  Houses. 

3.  Total  ccclusion  of  coloured  or  other  undesirable  races. 

4.  Old  Age  Pensions. 

o.  Fiscal  question.  All  candidates  in  the  Labour  interest  be 
allowed  a  free  hand. 

At  the  desire  of  the  Political  Labour  League  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  the  following  is  the 
proposed  pledge  to  be  adoplcil  by  candidates  : — 

FKDKK.xr,  Cvndid.vtk's  Pi.edck. 

I  hereby  pledge  my.sclf  not  to  opjioso  aiij-  selected  Labour  candidate. 
1  hereby  also  pledge  myself,  if  returned  to  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  to  do  my  utmost  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Federal  Labour  Platform,  and 
on  all  such  (piestions  to  vote  .as  a  majority  of  the  Federal 
Labour  Party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constilnte<l  caucus 
meeting. 

Members  of  the  Labour  Party  are  prohibited  from  holding  a  seat  in 
both  Houses  at  one  and  the  same  time,  subject  to  a  reasonable 
time  limit. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  "  platform  "  does  not  speak  highly  for  the 
"  constructive "  abilities  of  those  who  designed  it.  Plank  1  is  already 
provided  for  .as  the  bottom  principle  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  its  realiza- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Parliaments  if  they  desire  it. 

Plank  2  is  incoherent.  Sub-plank  (n )  is  a  repetition  of  what  goes  before, 
one  being  "  amendment "  and  the  other  being  "alteration,  "  both  of  which 
mean  the  same  thing.  Sub-plank  ('<)  is  definite  enough  ;  but  there  are 
.scores  of  possible  questions,  which,  as  mattei-s  for  Fiuleral  legislation  come 
before  this  truly  impossible  aspiration,  uixjii  which  the  platform  is 
silent— significantly  silent. 
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I'huik  3  might  do  very  wull  for  the  platform  of  a  local  legislature  of  a 
"  liaik  water"  eomiiumity  ;  but  tlie  higher  atuiosphere  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  will  make  existence  impossihk'  for  sucli  dark-ages  intolerance  ; 
for  tile  liritisli  Kni|iire  itself  could  jiol  have  continued  if  such  a  seltish  and 
higoted  sjiirit  of  exelusiveness  had  animated  its  people  in  the  past.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  too,  that  among  trade  unionists  themselves,  there  is  a 
large  foreign  element,  who,  having  got  in  themselves,  would  now  exclude 
others. 

Plank  4  is  the  only  feasahle  one  in  tlie  i>latform  ;  but  here,  again, 
there  is  an  easy  v.igHeness  ;  for  the  various  brands  of  old-age-pension 
legislation  are  as  numerous  as  are  those  of  tooth  powders  and  hair 
waslies. 

I'lank  5  is  no  ])Iaidi  at  all,  since  it  allows  a  candidate  to  adopt  any 
fiscal  faith  on  the  vital  iiuestion  likely  to  occu])y  the  first  Federal 
Parliament. 

The  "  pledge  "  is  a  libel  on  free  institutions,  since  it  makes  every 
member  a  slave  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  party,  stifling 
indivi(Uial  tliought  and  individual  action.  Such  a  spirit  is  subversive  of 
true  liljcralism,  which  has  for  its  guiding  principle  human  freedom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Melbourne  Trade  Hall  Council  pulled 
the  structure  to  pieces,  and  laid  bare  all  its  faulty  architecture.  We 
derive  our  information  from  The  Barrier  Truth,  nliich  deals  fullj'  with  tlie 
whole  question  in  its  MeUioiinie  letter,  w-ritten  by  one  Stephen  Barker. 
"Tlie  discussion  was  not  very  favourable,"  lie  says.  Exception  was  taken 
to  what  we  have  called  Sub-plank  (n) ;  and  the  proposed  .shirking  of  the 
fiscal  iiucstiou  was  warmly  discussed.  Tliat  i|uestioii  was,  indeed,  said  to 
be  "  tlic  on!_\'  nuestion  likely  to  occup\'  the  Federal  body  :  that  question 
would,  in  fact,  shake  that  august  body  to  the  centre  ;  for  it  was  a  cjuestion 
of  ways  and  means."  The  "free-hand"  doctrine  was  very  sunimarilj' 
dealt  with.  "  There  can,"  says  Mr.  Barker,  the  inspireil  correspondent, 
"  be  no  free  hand  for  Victoria." 

.\Ir.  Barker  is  somewhat  "  wind3"  as  a  writer  :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguisli  lictwcen  what  the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  tliinks  anil  what  Mr. 
Barker  thinks.  Mr.  Treinvith,  who  is  now  a  somewliat  "chastened" 
democrat,  seems  to  have  had  something  to  say  about  "  a  breach  of  Federal 
faith  "  concerning  the  Federal  "  compact"  in  i-egard  to  deadlocks  ;  but  Mr. 
Barker  does  not,  apparently,  allow  sucli  minor  matters  to  interfere  with 
tlie  sweep  of  his  great  mind.  He  talks  alioiit  "drones,"  .and  about  such 
definite  novelties  as  "government  of  tlie  jjcople.  In'  tlie  people,  for  the 
people,"  into  which  we  are  not  clever  enougli  to  accompany  him— and  keep 
a  cool  head.  Mr.  Barker's  letter  is  like  a  long  comet  (it  oeoupies  a  column 
and  a-half  of  the  Barrier  Trnlh)  ;  for  after  liaving  shown  a  H'ell-defined 
head,  in  dealing  with  Sub-plank  (u)  and  the  doctrine  of  a  free  hand  m  the 
fiscal  question,  it  goes  oft'  into  a  long  ])yroteclinic  tail,  of  windy, 
corruscating  platitudes,  tliat  literally  dazzle  and  l>lincl  one's  intellectual 
vision.  The  Trades  Hall  Council  may  be  sitting  jet  for  all  we  know,  after 
reading  Mr.  Barker's  rhapsodj-. 


It  is  becoming  customary    for   a    certain    cla.ss   of 

Federation       journals  to  devote  the  inner  page  of  their  cover  to 

and  the  contributions   of  a    "special"'   character;    and   the 

"  Labour"        red,  or  blue,  or  yellow  space,  that  used  formerly  to 

Party.  be  given  up   to  instructive   advertisements   is  now 

being  "  reserved  "  for  "  intense"  poetry  and  fiction, 

on  fire-eating  political  broad-siders.     A  Brisbane  paper,  rejoicing  in  the 

agitative  title  of  The   Worker,  happens,  unfortunately  for  its   democratic 

reputation,  to  have  a  hine  page,  and  here  is  one  of  the  jeremiads  (from  the 

pen  of  one  "  Christian  Socialist  ")  in  favour  of   which  some  good,   useful, 

revenue-producing  advertisement  has,  perhaps,  been  put  aside  :— 

Will  Fefleration  dish  the  Labour  Party  and  its  objects  ?  In  considering  this  part  of 
the  question  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  Queensland  covei-s  a  very  large  tract  of 
territory,  and  that  Queensland  voting  as  one  constituency  would  be  different  in  many  ways 
to  Queensland  voting  as,  say,  sixty  constituencies,  and  well  do  the  Federal  wire-pullers  know- 
it.  For  instance,  talte  the  average  Labour  member,  what  possible  hope  or  success  has  he 
of  being  returned  to  a  Fedei-.al  Parliament  under  present  conditions  ?  There  is  the  entire 
daily  press  of  Xhc  colony  to  fight  against ;  there  is  the  moneyed  interest  of  Austi-alia  to 
fight  .against:  and  where  is  the  money  to  conduct  a  successful  political  campaign  in  the 
interests  of  Labour  over  such  a  sp.irsely  popuLatcrt  country  as  Queensland  to  come 
from. 


Have  we  toiled  for  the  past  dozen  yeai-s  to  get  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
which  we  have  to  abide  by,  and  now,  when  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  success— 
for  I  maintain  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  our  goal— to  have  that  success  nideiv 
snatched  from  us  by  the  red-herring  trail  of  Federation,  and  commence  tlie  light  all  over 
again  under  vastly  more  unequal  conditions  than  we  had  to  contend  against  at  the  start  ? 
In  return  for  our  s.acriticed  hopes  we  will  get— An  .Australian  nation  !  High  falutin'.  Are 
the  solid-tliinliing  portion  of  the  Laliour  party  in  Queensland  to  l)e  taken  in  with  the 
claptrap  of  an  Australian  nation  ?  Freetrade  among  ourselves,  and  I'rotection  against  the 
world!  In  my  opinion,  the  n/pAa  and  omf;/a  of  the  present  Federation  movement  has  for 
its  principal  aim  and  object  a  revei-sion  to  the  time  when  direct  Labour  representation 
in  the  Parliaments  of  Australia  was  a  thing  unknown. 

Happily,  there  are  some  saner  journals  handy  (without  a  coloured  page, 
too,)  to  deal  with  such  sloppy  material.  A  writer  in  Prorjress—aXso  of 
Bri.sbane— says,  in  answer  to  "  Christian  Socialist"  : — 

E\eiy  man  who  can  appreciate  a  flrst-class  fool  will  lift  his  hat  to  the  wnter  of  the 
foregoing  extract.  He  is  a|>parently  an  eccentric  person,  who  would  argue  th.at  two  and 
two  make  fifteen,  that  it  takes  more  than  two  halves  to  a  whole,  and  that  tlie  law  of  gravi- 
tation regulates  the  price  of  bicycles.  .\t  flie  lute  general  election  the  total  democratic 
vote  exceeded  the  (iovernment  vote  by  many  thousands  ;  and  had  tlie  electors  been  jioUing 
in  one  electorate,  instead  af  about  sixty,  and  concent latcd  their  support  ujion  certain  can- 
didates, the  legislature  of  Queensland  would  now  be  packed  with  democratic  representa- 


tives, and  we  would  now  be  enjoying  the  novel  experiment  of  Labour  Governnient  without 
even  the  usual  checks  of  opposition.  That  is  what  might  have  been  accomi>lished  with  the 
franchise  .as  it  is.  But  the  l-Vderal  one-mau-one-vote  franchise  will  make  the  working — or 
more  numerous — cla-ss  absolutely  nuoster  of  the  situation.  Regarding  the  influence  of  the 
"  entire  daily  press  of  the  colony'"  that  is  directea  now  against  the  return  of  reform 
members,  and  could  not  exert  any  more  weight  if  the  colony  were  one  electorate,  and  as  to 
the  cost  of  conducting  a  campaign  over  '  such  a  sparsely  populated  country  as  Queens- 
land,'the  Labour  party  have  a  more  perfect  organisation,  and  are  in  much  closer  touch 
with  their  supjiorters,  than  the  Government  party,  and  it  appears  clear  to  the  writer  that 
if  the  democratic  leaders  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  do  not  all  want  to  jump  the  Federal 
claim  at  once,  there  is  a  fair  certainty  of  Queensland  completely  excluding  the  local  con- 
senative  element  from  both  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

We  insert  both  sides  of  the  question  without  endorsing  either. 
Probabh-  the  truth  lies  midway  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"Labour"  member  (as  such)  will  have  any  better  or  worse  chances  in 
Federal  than  in  State  elections.  If  he  lie  known  and  respected,  as  a  man 
who  has  Australian  interests  generall\'  at  heart,  and  possesses  the  required 
'  ability,  it  sliould,  and  probaTily  would,  be  unimportant  whether  he  be 
"  Labour"  or  "  Capital  "  in  name  ;  but,  if  he  persists  in  the  utterlj'  mistaken 
attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  by  the  support  of,  and  as  a  representative 
of,  one  class  in  the  connnunity — the  physical— labour  class,  as  opposed 
to  the  hundreds  of  other  classes  of  mental-labourers — he  ought  and 
proliablj'  will,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  Federal  contest. 

Tlie  big  constituencies  will  undoubtedly  be  the  death  of  the  little 
men,  with  little  ideas;  and  we  commend  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  recipe 
for  Federal  political  success,  to  read  another  paragraph  in  this  issue,  in 
whieli  a  Queensland  Member  of  Parliament  has  made  a  most  candid  and 
sensible  statement  of  the  proper  (nullifications  of  a  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentative. 


The  following   report    from  a  Queensland  paper  of 
Federal  a  speech   delivered  by  Mr.   T.    Civens,    M.L.A.,   is 

Representa-     deserving  of  a  wide  eireulation,  for  we  consider  it  to 
tion.  contain  good,  sounil  doctrine  :  — 

One  of  the  things  that  commended  Federation  to  him  more  than  anything  else  was 
th.at  he  belie\ed  that  under  F'ederation  they  would  have  a  much  better  clas's  of  politicians 
at  the  head  of  affaii^.  The  local  politician  would  not  be  there  :  the  Federal  Parliament 
would  be  composed  of  statesmen.  At  the  present  time  they  h.ad  men  in  the  Legislature  to 
whom  we  would  not  give  a  vote  for  a  Divisional  Board.  Queensland  w.as  not  alone  in  this 
respect.  Every  colony  had  some  represcnt.atives  who  should  never  be  in  Parliament.  The 
electors  seemed  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  every  reason  in  the  world  but  the  i-igbt  one. 
Perhaps  itwas_becau.se  he  was  a  good  fellow,  or  because  he  was  a  good  business  man,  or 
had  a  good  social  jiosition,  or  because  they  were  under  a  comjiliment  to  him— they  voted 
usually  for  every  reason  but  the  right  one.'  The  one  and  only  reason  should  he  on  'account 
of  his  capabilities  to  do  the  work  required  of  him.  (Loud  applause.)  Businessmen  only 
employed  men  who  suited  the  work  to  be  done,  yet  electoi-s  were  foolish  enough  to  em]>loy 
legislators  who  were  tot.ally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  legislation,  (.\pplause.)  The  Feder.il 
Constitution  would  add  a  larger  and  higher  dignity  to  the  position,  and  only  men  of  high 
mind  would  be  elected.  The  purely  local  politicians  would  then  be  left  to'  manage  what 
they  were  most  fitted  for— that  is.  purely  local  affairs.  A  candidate  for  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  personally  known  to  all  the  electors  and  his  personal  influence  would 
have  no  sw.ay.  It  w.as  often  the  tmse  now  that  the  candidates  were  known  to  all  the  electors 
and  were  voted  tor  because  they  were  personally  liked— and  the  best  fellows  were  often  the 
greatest  duniinies.  Only  men  who  knew  their  business  would  get  seats  in  the  Federal 
Houses— men  able  to  gna-sp  national  affairs,  and  when  liroad-niinded  men  were  elected, 
nothing  but  good  would  accrue.  They  would  know  their  business  and  make  good  laws,  and 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  .assured. 
(Cheers.)  A  man  who  would  make  a  very  good  alderman,  perhaps,  would  not  then  be 
foisted  into  Parliament  and  spoiled,  but  would  be  kept  for  Local  Government. 


The  Insuranre  and  Baiiking  Record,  of  January  19, 

Federal  contains    some  timely   observations  on    New  South 

Finance.  Wales    financial   juggling,    as    possibly   bearing   on 

future  Federal  finances.     A  sort   of   "  scissors    and 

knife  "   argument   ha-s   been  going  on   for  some  years  in  regard  to  tlie  real 

state  of  the  Xew  South  Wales  Treasury  (with  which  we   have   no  concern 

here),  the  fact  being  that  in  that  colony   there  is   no   universally  ohxerred 

principle  as  to  what  should  be  charged  to  "loans"  and  what  io   current 

revenue      The   same    question   will    probably  arise   hereafter  under   the 

Commonwealth:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that   some  more  definite   principle 

will  be  arrived  at,  and  its  observance  insisted  on,  when  that  time  arrives. 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  colonies  to  limit  "loan  "  expenditure  to 
"permanent  and  reproductive  works  ;"  but  as  words  are  only  "  cmintcrs" 
in  the  mouths  of  politicians,  a  shifty  Treasurer  can  easily  hoodwink  the 
public  anil  their  representatives. 

The  Record,  in  referring  to  the  New  South  Wales  estimates  of  1899-90, 
finds  under  their  "Loan"  Schedule  of  "permanent  and  re-productive 
works"  such  items  as  military  stores,  additions  to  ho.spitals,  etc.,  and 
thereon  hangs  a  very  useful  mor.al.  "If,"  it  saj-s.  "  under  Federation,  it 
.should  be  deemed  desirable  for  the  Commonwealth  to  guarantee  all  new 
State  loans,  the  difficulty  might  become  serious  ;  for,  tiicn,  uniformity'  in 
the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  expenditure  by  the  several  States  might 
(we  should  s.ay,  "would  liave  to  lie")  a  condition  precedent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth guarantee."  Otherwise,  we  may  add,  the  Commonwealth 
might  find  itself  guaranteeing  loans  for  ordinary  current  State  expen- 
diture. 


The  Times'  Australian  correspondent,  in  summarising 
The  Federal  the  causes  which  led  to  Mr.  G  H.  Reid's  late  defeat. 
Premiership,     recently  said  (after  dealing  with  a  number  of  local 

considerations) : — "  To  these  sweeping  charges  of  an 
Opposition  speaker  may  be  added  a  very  general  feeeling  in  the  colony  that 
Mr.  Reid's  somewhat  cynical  change  of  front  upon  the  Federal  question 
was  dictated  rather  by  reasons  of  personal  advantage  than  genuine  con- 
victions of  the  value  of  Federation.  This  feeling  has,  no  doubt,  gone  far 
to  deprive  him  of  support  which  would  otlierwrse  have  rallied  to  secure 
him  in  the  coveted  position  of  first  Premier  of  a  United  Australia." 


April,   1900. 


UNITED   AUSTRALIA. 


Botes  of  Bustralian  3ntcrc5t. 


Tim  Austra/lan  I,i.->„raiicc  and  Jlanklii,,   Ha-ord   f„i- 
...    .  ^n®  ^  January  19  c-unlains  s(ime  intei-ustiiig  ami  iiistniotivc 

XyVSi'Mi^f     *'°'"'"'';""-^'™^i^-'-'"ftl'^-='l'"ostgamUingd.a™cterof 
.1?®   17 "        Pi\stoial  inusuits.      We  are  aceustomcl  to   ..onsidci- 
Industry.         gold  anrl  silver-iniMiiig-apart,  of  course,  from  liorae- 
...  ^  ,  ,  'f""S  a"d  caid-playiiig-as  tlio  parlieiilai-  pm-suil.s 

which  must  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  never  happy  unless  thov  can 
"  take  miss  "  in  all  their  investments.  But  some  ot  the"  modern  develon- 
ments  in  wool  prices  suggest  the  addition  of  tliat  industry  to  tlie  catcoi  v 
of  "  speculations."  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  squatting  fame,  in  an  interview  witli 
the  Argii-1  some  months  ago,  told  the  public. sometiiing  of  the  earlier  liistorv 
of  the  firm  ot  Uoldsbrough  &  Co. ;  and  it  would'  be  dithiull  to  find 
in  fiction  such  a  series  of  commercial  "  ups  and  downs"  as  he  there  narrates 
as  resulting  from  the  sudden  rises  in  wool  values  in  past  years' 
Whether  these  extraordinary  movements  can  be  reduced  to  a  system  ot 
cycles,  as  Mr.  Russell  (N.S.W.  Oovernmeiit  Astronomer)  professes  to  have 
done  with  droughts,  wo  cannot  say  ;  but  certainlv,  the  study  is  wortli 
pursuing  ;  and  bye-and-bye  we  may  expect  to  see  some  academic  jiastoralist 
producing  a  wool-price  chart,  similar  to  those  adopted  in  meteorology 
The  year  18i)9  will  be  found  to  be  epoch-making.  "  The  year  1899,"  says 
the  journal  quoted  "  closed  at  tlie  highest  point  known  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ;  in  fact,  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  early  seventies."  According 
to  the  same  authority,  "standard  merino  tops"  (whatever  they  may  be) 
had  dropped  to  iJdid.  in  November,  1898,  from  which  time  the  price  is 
said  to  have  "  a<lvanced  by  leaps  anil  bounds"  until  it  reached  '2s.  GJ.  in 
September,  1899,  and  after  a  few  fluetuations,  still  further  advanceil  to 
32^d.  in  November,  1899,  remaining  at  that  level  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  the  bale  of  wool  rose  "  from  £10  8s.  to  £16  18.s."— an 
increase  of  62^  per  cent."  The  Record  calculates  that  the  aggregate  rise 
in  the  value  of  all  the  clips  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  (Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  total  £9,250,000. 
After  this  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  cautious  capitalists  to  regard 
pastoral  pursuits  as  a  form  of  investment. 


The  gold  production  of  all  Australasia  for  1899  has 

Australian        exceeded  expert  anticipations.     Those  anticipations 

Gold  were  that  £16,000,000  or  £ir),50O,000  would  cover 

Production.      all  returns,  but  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  £17,250,000. 

The  most  noteworthy  increase  is  that  between  1896 
and  1899.  The  1896  production  was  only  £9,206,000.  In  1897  it  was 
increased  by  more  than  two  millions  ;  in  1898  by  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  ;  and  in  1899  by  tliree  and  a  half  millions.  The  most  remarkable 
increase  (according  to  the  Insurance  and.  Bankinij  Record,  from  which  we 
cull  our  infotmation)  is  that  of  New  Soutli  Wales.  The  same  journal 
estimates  the  production  for  1900  at  £20,0IH.t,tl00.  We  have  pointed  out 
in  another  paragraph  that  the  mere  ct.vt  in  wool  values  for  1899  amounts  to 
£9,250,000  ;  it  therefore  oijuals  the  whole  gold  output  of  all  Australia  for 
1896,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  gold  output  of  all  Australia  for  1899. 
Yet  a  man  is  said  to  specnfatc  in  gold,  and  iurc^t  in  station  property  ! 


Mr.  Henry  Copel.4nd,  one  of  the  most  courageous 

Half-Hearted    and  consistent  of  New  South  Wales  politicians,  lately 

Loyalty.  addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  Sydney  Daily  Te/e- 

graph,  on  the  subject  of  "The  pay  of  tlie  2.500 
Bushmen,"  in  which  he  vigourouslv  insists  on  the  contradiction  involved  in 
our  feverish  readiness  to  assist  the  mother  country  b}'  sending  the  latest 
contingent  to  iSouth  Africa,  and  our  unprotesting  readiness  to  allow  her  to 
pay  for  the  whole  expedition.  "  I  wi.sh,"  he  says,  "  to  ask  eveiy  person 
of  British  extraction,  if  they  consider  it  fair  or  manly,  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  to  allow  (Jreat  Britain  to  be  .saddled  witli  the  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  other  expenses  of  our  latest  and  proliably  last  contingent— at  any  rate 
in  this  campaign?"  Mr.  Copeland  anticipates  the  answer  of  a  certain 
class  of  citizens  to  his  suggestion,  in  the  following  forcible  language  : — 
"  Ot  course,  the  ready  reply  of  the  mean  man  will  be,  whj'  should  «'e  pay 
our  men  when  the  mother  country  has  oti'ered  to  pay  for  us  ?  Well,  I  have 
known  just  such  mean  individuals  wlio  would  allow  their  parents  to 
impoverish  tlieinselves  in  paying  for  things  for  their  sapless  progeny,  which 
they  (the  sapless  ones)  could  liavo  %\ell  aflbrded  to  have  paid  for  them- 
selves, but  the  friends  of  the  old  folk  never  held  such  youngsters  in  nuieli 
estimation,  nor  appraised  their  character  for  generosity  at  a  very  high 
standard.  It  is  an  amiable  thing  for  a  generous  mother  to  make  a  liberal 
offer  which  she  cannot  well  afford  ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  her  sturdy, 
full-grown  sons — richer  tlian  herself — should  accept  tliat  ofter.  .-Vt  any 
rate,  if  they  do,  they  should  not  stand  stroking  their  budding  whiskers- 
pluming  themselves  on  what  fine  fellows  they  are,  and  how  readily  they 
render  assistance  to  the  'dear  old  mother.'  If  we  allow  the  British 
Government  to  pay  the  wages  in  additicin  to  all  the  other  expenses  of  our 
bushmen,  our  troops  will  become  little  better  than  '  hired  mercenaries.' 
Hungarians,  Spaniards,  and  Greeks  ha\-e  offered  to  figlit  in  British  ranks  ; 
of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  would  pay  their  wages 
and  other  expenses,  whicli  offers  were  respectively  declined.  Kither  we 
are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Empire,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  arc,  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  tii  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Kmpii-e,  as  wc  equally 
participate  in  tlie  advantages.  If  we  do  not  form  part  of  tho^  Empire, 
then  we  may  with  a  good  grace  hire  out  a  number  of  our  men  to  fight  for  a 
friendly  Power  ;  Init  let  us  for  ever  afterwards  have  the  honesty  to  cease  to 
claim  nationhood  with  our  brothers  over  the  sea." 


The  Imurancc  and  liniil-lnri  Record  (Molboiirnf)  in 

Intercolonial     icferring    to  a   political   scii'nce  <liHCUKKioii  thai  look 

Rivalry  place   lat<,-ly  in  Sydney,   observes:   "In   maltur«  of 

in    Matters       this  kind  Sydney  Hoems  to  Htand  at  a  dintincl  lulvan- 

Intellectual,     tage,    as   compared    with    Mclboiinie,    where    great 

altHtract  Hubjeets  appear  to  he  regarileil  in  a  spiiit  of 

languid  unconcern."      The  soundnesH  of  this  diitum    is    very   doiiljiful, 

though   a  \nUs  visitor  to  the  colony  (Mr.    Galloway.    M.l'.),"whii»u  l)ook 

(" -Vdvanced  Australia")   wo  have   noticed   elsewhere,    makes   a   niniilar 

observation. 


Mu.  ('.  .1.  Hoc:an,  ('liairman  of  Directors  in  I/ondon, 
The  1893  of   the    K.  S.   ami   A.    Hank.    Limited,    ma<le   some 

Disaster.  not.il>le  remarks  on  .An^itraliaii   financial    troubles,  at 

tlie  liank's  general  meeting  rif  November  last. 
"  Never  till  now,"  he  said,  "  had  the  Australian  colonies  liiul  a  chance, 
since  that  di.sastmus  year  ot  18!)3,  of  recovering  lost  ground,  and  of 
regaining  their  former  level  of  pro.spcrity."  Among  the  eonsidcrations 
upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  prosperity  of  the  pastoral  inilustry  ilopends 
is  that  of  "  wise  and  liberal  legishition  on  the  jiart  of  the  ilillereiit 
Colonial  (Jovernments."  He  adds  :  "This,  which  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  one  might  expect  would  ecrtaiidy  be  forthcoming,  cjinnot,  un- 
fortunately, be  alwajs  counted  upon  ;  the  interests  of  that  great  industry 
being,  in  some  quarters,  in  grave  danger  of  being  sacrilicvd  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  hour."' 


That   large   and   necessary  contingent  of  the   Aus- 
Another  Irali.m  community  which   devotes  itself  lo  "  Bank- 

Review,  ing.  Insurance,  and  Finance,"  is  being  served  by  yet 

another  (monthly)  journal,  called  'J'he  Rerlcw,  issuetl 
at  "  .Syilney  and  Melbourne,"  which  h.os,  so  far,  fallen  in  with  the 
liroader  spirit  that  is  now  lucvalcnt,  by  calling  itself  "  .4ustrala.sian."  It 
professes,  among  many  other  tilings,  a  desire  to  supply  .a  medium  for  the 
opinions  of  certain  "  financial  giants,  who  arc  potently  shaping  the 
destinies  of  these  progressive  colonics,  but  who  are  restricted  in  their 
usefulness  by  a  lack  ot  opportunity  for  closer  communication  over  an  ever- 
widening  field  ot  action."  Tliis  sounds  well,  if  it  were  only  lived  np  to. 
The  exact  whereabouts  of  these  "giants,"  who  have  been  thus  subjected 
to  story-book  treatment,  is  said  to  be  "  .Sydney,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
Australia,"  which  phrase,  after  all,  has  li  "  smack  "  of  provincialism  alwut 
it ;  and  we  think  wc  .are  ju.stified  in  presuming  that  the  three  full-page 
illustrations  are  what  merchants  call  "fair  samples"  of  the  hitherto 
"  restricted  "  ones.  We  arc,  of  course,  by  our  very  journalistic  nature, 
glad  to  see  the  broad  .Australian  spirit  profes,se<l;  but  why  ponrtray  three 
Sj^dney  "  giants  "  in  ea(;h  f)f  the  first  three  numbers  and  not  even  one  from 
"throughout  Australia."  On  the  ground  of  effect  alone,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  wc  gel  used  to  great  things,  when  we  see  them  often  and 
close,  .and  become  familiar  with  their  proportions — even  with  "giants." 
They  cease  to  frighten  us:  and  we  .are  apl.  by  mere  familiarity,  to  think 
them  not  bigger  or  more  terrible  than  otiicr  folk.  \\'onld  it  not  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  "  Australasian  "  aspirations  to  liave  given  us  a  picture 
of  one  or  two  of  the  "giants"  from  "elsewhere,  in  other  parts  of 
Australia,"  where  the  story  book  is  expected  to  circulate  and  make  friends  ? 
— say,  one  Melbourne  giant,  one  Brisbane  giant,  anil  only  one— the  biggest 
— who  walks  our  Sydney  streets  1  It  is,  we  believe,  a  rule  among  writers 
of  fiction,  exen  in  "  story  '  books,  not  to  tell  your  reader  what  a  big  or  a 
clever  fellow  your  hero  is,  but  lo  let  him  say  or  do  something  for  himself, 
which  shall  excite  the  admiration  or  wonder  of  the  reader.  We  commend 
the  rule  to  financial  editors.  We  note,  moreover,  that  Tlie  Rcricic  reports 
of  all  the  financial  institutions  dealt  with  are  of  a  painfully  laudatory 
character — monotonously  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tor  variety's  sake,  that  the 
editor  will,  before  long,  "come  across  something  (lucstion.able,  so  thai  we  may 
see  how  he  deals  with  it;  for  it  all  the  reports  ot  meetings,  balance-sheets,  &c., 
are  ot  the  .same  tyix;  as  those  we  have  read,  the  catalogue  of  superlatives  will 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  a  suspicion  may  get  about  that  there  is  a  happy 
family  of  "giants  "  at  the  back  of  T/ie  Rerieir,  who  want  an  "  unrestricted  " 
opportunity' for  mutual  glorification  I  Hut,  in  any  ca.sc,  wc  wish  our  fellow- 
journal  (a  niiuilh  our  senior)  a  pros|)erous  career;  and  wc  compliment  it 
upon  its  manly  declaration  of  journalistic  principles.  May  it  live  up  to 
them  ! 

♦  * 

"  LlTER.iTCRE,"   under  the  heading  "Authors  and 

A  New  Publishers,"    observes  :     "  When    interest     in     our 

interest  colonics,  their  toumlation,   and   the  history  of  their 

tintunes  is  so  genera/  as  at  present,  there  slioulil  be 

a  wide  welcome  for  (a  book  in  question),  which  is  about  to  be  published  "  ; 

and  again,  .speaking  ot  .an  .Australian  poet  (Kendall)  :   "Since  the  dealhof 

Gordon,  he  has  been  recognised  as  the  leading  representative  poet  of   The 

Amtralian  Commonveallh." 


Ax  agitation  is  being  worked  nj)   in   "  Scotch   sugar 

An     Eye    to       circles"  to  approach  the   British    (iovernnient,    and 

Business.         .advocate  a  sugar  duty  on  all  non-colonial  sugar,  as  a 

"gnacious  act"  to\v.ards  the  colonies  for  sending 
tiiiops  to  the  rransva.al  to  a.ssist  the  mother  country— so  says  the  Jirilinh 
Trade  Reriein.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  British  sugar 
consumer  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  penalty,  in  the  form  of  a  duty, 
for  Australia's  patriotism  in  .assisting  the  Kmpire,  ot  which  it  is  a  part ; 
and  why  the  advantage  should  be  miwle  to  fall  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  are  eng.aged  in  the  Australian  sugar  industry  ? 
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LiUraliire  reviews  "The  Story  of  the  Australian  Bushrangers," 
by  O.  E.  Boxall.  "Mr.  Boxall,"  says  that  journal,  "has  compiled, 
rather  than  written,  a  fairly  exhaustive  account  of  the  Australian 
hush  robhers  ;  "  and  it  adds  (very  sensibly,  we  think):  "Far  too  much 
sympathetic  publicity  has  been  afforded  in  Hction  to  men,  who,  as  a  class, 
were  nothing  but    'low  down"    thieves  and  murderers." 

*  +  * 

Not  content  with  "  Greater  Britain,"  we  are  to  have  another  varia- 
tion of  the  phrase.  "  Greater  Britons  "  is  to  be  applied  to  a  group  of 
"  cx-(!overriors,  former  Colonial  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  Agents-General,' 
who  have  at  some  time  or  other  lectured  or  adilresscd  the  British  public  ; 
and  the  "  lectures  and  addresses  "  are  to  form  part  of  a  new  volume.  Jlr. 
Patchett  JIartin  is  to  help  fill  it  with  an  old  but  "revised" 
address  on  "  The  Beginnings  of  an  Australian  Literature,"  and  if  Ike 
ro/ lime  h  si  ill  iimnfinr)  in  Inilk,  some  "fresh  matter"  is  to  be  "added 
on  the  '  new  schoil '  of  Australian  writers  in  prose  and  verse."  We  see 
much  irony  in  all  this  commercial  utilization  of  human  vanity  ;  it  recalls 
the  "  colonial  gentry"  publication  of  some  j'ears  ago  ;  but  still  the  book 
business  must  go  on  ! 

What  would  Sir  Henry  Parkcs  liave  said  if  he  could  have 
read  the  following  : — LitercUure,  in  an  editorial  on  "  Home  Reading," 
asks :  "  Macaulay,  Mill,  .Jeffrey,  Sir  Henry  I'arkes,  men  who  read 
everything  thev  could  lay  their  hands  on  from  sheer  love  of  books ; 
what  would  they  have  got  out  of  a  Home-reading  Union  ? 

*  *  * 

Mr.  P.4TCHETT  Martin',  in  an  article  on  "The  Australian  Short 
Storj',  "  in  Literature,  says  that  "  an^'one  who  really  wants  to  know  to 
what  perfection  and  strength  the  art  of  short-story  writing  has  already 
attained  in  the  colonies  must  diligently  search  the  files  of  the  Australian 
weekly  press."     We  have  searched  diligently  ;  we  are  still  searching. 

*  *  -i- 

Mk.  Leckv,  the  historian,  in  his  work,  "  Democracy  and  Liberty," 
speaks  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as  "  the  most-prominent  Australian  states- 
men of  our  generation." 

In  Lord  Rosebbkt's  Chatham  speech,  he  made  the  following 
reference  to  the  loj'al  aid  offerei  by  the  colonies: — "Australia,  Canada, 
aye,  and  the  great  parts  of  Inrliii.  liave  show'n  a  spirit  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  mother  country  herself.  That  has  been — I  can  vouch  for  it,  at  any 
rate,  in  Australia,  from  which  country  I  heard  only  yesterday — that  has 
been  not  so  much  the  «ork  of  Go\'ernments  as  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
the  peoples  themselves." 

^:  *  * 

Lord  Norton,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  February  22,  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Lord  Rosebery"s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
Februar3- 15  : — ■"  This  Empire  rested  much  on  prestige,  and  our  colonies 
now  come  to  our  support,  because  the_\'  believed  they  were  associating 
themselves  with  a  powerful  Empire  ;  but  if  we  deprive  them  of  that  belief 
the  life  of  this  Empire  will  cease."  Lord  Norton's  comments  upon  the 
passage  are  as  follow  : — "They  are  not  '  coming  to  our  support,'  but 
sharing  in  British  self-defence.  They  are  not  '  associating  themselves 
with  us  as  being  a  powerful  Empire,'  but  taking  their  part  with  the 
Empire  they  belong  to.  They  are  not  fair-weather  friends  so  long 
only  as  we  '  show  ourselves  strong  enough  for  their  safety,'  but  proud 
to  own  the  common  nationality  in  all,  providing  for  the  safety  of  all." 


" Hs  others  see  us." 


A  Scotch  Editor  in  Australia. 

About  two  years  ago,  an  eminently  capable  critic,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  paid  a  visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and,  as  a  result,  contributed  a  most  able  series  of  letters  to 
that  well-known  J^''o)•/A  British  journal,  in  which  he  descriV>cd,  with  a  keen 
insight,  the  scenery,  the  resources,  the  climate,  the  institutions  and  the 
people  that  he  saw  in  the  different  colonies  through  which  he  passed. 
As  a  rule,  .such  productions  are  too  "talkative"  and  too  .superficial  to 
be  profitable  reading  for  tliose  whose  surroundings  are  described  ;  but  Mr. 
Cooper's  letters  formed  a  notable  exception  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
their  author  did  not  see  tit  to  put  them  into  a  permanent  form.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  even  an  outline  of  these  lengthy  contributions, 
which,  unedited,  would  fill  a  large  tome  ;  but  it  seems  worth  while  to 
reproduce  a  few  of  Mr.  Cooper's  more  general  observations  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  different  Australian  colonies,  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  how  we  appear  to  the  eyes  and  mind  of  .so  able  and 
experienced  and  worldly-wise  a  critic,  who  has  for  many  years  filled  the 
position  of  editorof  one  of  the  greatest  daily  journalsin  tlie  Britishdoniinions. 
The  fact  that  many  months  have  passed  "since  the  letters  were  written  is 
of  little  consequence  as  affecting  their  value  and  interest ;  for  although  we 
profess  to  make  history  quickly  in  these  young  and  confident  coninnmities, 
we  do  not  altogether  "  change  our  spots"  in  so  short  a  time. 

In  describing  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Cooper  heads  his 
letter  "  The  Mother  Colony  of  Australia,"  and  speaks  of  its  having  "  begun 
it's  civilized  career  in  a  rather  uncivilized  manner  in  178S."  He  speaks  of 
it's   having   grown   and  prospered,  and   adds   that    "it  would  grow  and 


prosper  more  if  it  had  more  people."     "It's  population,"  he  says,   "is, 
in  round  numbers,   1,300.000." 

If  it  had  20,000,000  more  wMed  to  ihis  number  they  might  all  be  comfortably  provided 
for,  live  healthy  lives,  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  the  colony  to  limit  the  poiuilation.  The  so-called 
Lal»ur  party,  mainly  in  evidence  in  the  larjte  towns,  have  thought  to  keep  up  wajres  by 
limiting  immigration".  Thus,  a  policy  wise  in  itself,  which  prevailed  for  many  years— the 
poliov  of  encouraging  immigration— has  been  departed  from  because  the  Labour  part.y,  by 
self-assertion  and  .iggressive  action,  has  impressed  the  politicians  of  the  country  with  a 
sense  of  its  ovenvhelming  im)>ortance.  It  may  be  said  by  the  way  that  the  recent  vote  for 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  may  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect.  Jlean- 
time  there  is  evidence  in  all  directions  that  more  population  is  required  in  the  country 
Vast  tracts  of  land  are  left  practically  untouched. 

Speaking  of  the  politics  of  the  colony,  in  a  general  sense,  he 
observes  — 

Of  course,  I  have  no  intention  of  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  Government  or  any  party  in  the  State.  It  is  evident  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  administrators  of  the" .affairs  of  the  colony  have  done  their  work  with  great  care.  It 
maybe  that  thev  have  intruded  a  little  too  much  into  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise; 
but  it  is  to  be  reinembered  in  this  connection  that  in  a  new  colony  many  wants  could  only 
be  supplied  by  the  Government  itself.  The  wisdom  of  the  administrators  has  been  shown 
in  the  adoption  of  Freetr.aiie.  This  ilother  Colony  is  the  one  Freetrade  colony  in  Austra- 
lasia, and  the  proof  of  the  excellence  of  thot  policy  is  to  he  found  in  two  facts  :  fii-st, 
wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  other  colony  ;  and,  second,  the  price  of  provisions  is  as 
low  if  not  lower  than  in  any  other  colony.  On  all  sides  may  be  seen  evidence  of  a  well-to- 
do  people.  Men  and  women  are  well  clothed,  children  as  they  go  to  school  are  all  delight- 
fully clean  and  comfortable  looking.  Then,  beyond  this,  the  whai-\es  of  the  city  are 
crowded  with  shipping  ;  and  in  all  directions  the  outward  and  visible  proofs  of  a  growing 
community  are  to  be  met.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  several 
of  the  le.ading  statesmen  in  New  South  W.ales,  and  it  may  be  said,  without  any  desire  to 
flatter,  and  with  a  still  less  desire  to  seem  impertinent,  that  they  impress  one  as  men  of 
very  high  ability. 

Referring  to  "The  University  of  New  South  Wales,"  concerning 
which  he  wrote  a  special  letter,  he  says  that  Sydney  possesses  a  University 
which,  in  some  respects,  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  institution  with  few 
equals  in  the  world  ;  "  and,  after  describing  the  colleges  and  the  University 
surroundings,  he  adds  : — 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  work  of  the  Senate  is  well  done.  There  seem  to  be 
few,  if  any,  hitches  in  the  business  man.agement;  the  course  of  studies  is  kept  uji  to  a  high 
standard  ;"  the  examinations  are  as  stiff  as  those  of  the  London  University,  and  aUogelbcr 
the  education  given  is  of  a  high  character.  The  difficulty  .about  religious  teaching  being 
got  over  by  the  establishment  of  the  colleges,  the  system  appears  to  work  most  admiral)ly. 

It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  critic  should  have  before  Iiis  mind  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
he  sliould  find  satisfaction  in  the  following  reflection  : — 

Most  of  the  professors  in  medicine  are  from  the  Edinburgh  school.  Scotland,  in  short, 
in  this  University,  stands  as  she  starids  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  eminent  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  the  youth  of  this  century  wiser  .and  better 
men. 

A  further  letter,  in  this  interesting  series  deals  with  "Modern 
Melbourne."  "  No  citj-,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,"  says  our  critic, 
"  is  so  modern  as  Melbourne.  You  may  look  in  vain  within  its  liounds  for 
any  old-world  picturesciueness.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  old  wooden 
house  in  which  Governor  Latrohe  lived,  but  they  are  not  picturesciue." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  "  palatial  buildings  that  tower  up  in  all 
directions,"'  the  "  tasteful  and  beautiful  houses  tliat  have  been  bnilt  by 
successful  men  in  the  suburbs;"  but,  he  repeats: — "  The  modernity  is  in 
evidence  in  all  directions."  The  streets,  he  considers,  are  the  "  best  paved 
that  are  to  be  seen  ;  "  the  tramway  system  is  "  the  best  to  be  found  in  any 
city  ;  "  and  once  more  the  Scotchman  comes  out  in  the  consoling  rellec'tion 
that  the  surveyor  who  laid  out  .Melljourne  streets  "took  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh  as  his  model." 

Philosophising  upon  tlie  high  fever  through  which  Melbourne  passed  a, 
few  years  ago— as  so  staid  and  experienced  a  Scotchman  might  be  expected 
to  do — he  sa\'s  : — 

There  seem^  to  have  been  a  mania  for  grand  edifices.  Money  was  plentiful  when  land 
was  booming,  and  the  banks  were  getting  the  saved  thousands — nay.  millions — of  thrifty 
Scots  at  home.  Some  of  these  buildings  tower  eight  and  nine  storeys  into  the  air,  if  not 
more.  They  are  occupied,  that  is  all  you  can  s.ay.  Upon  the  door-plates  of  some  of  them 
you  may  read  the  ominous  words — "  in  Liquidation."  They  are  almost  without  exception 
costly  monuments  of  the  wild-oat  sowing  of  Melbourne  men.  Alas  1  many  of  those  men 
h.ave  been  ended,  so  far  as  prosperity  is  concerned,  by  the  crop  the.v  have  reaped  from  their 
sowing.  Yet  the  buildings  the.v  erected  and  the  enterprises  they  inaugurated  will  bring 
profit  in  due  season. 

The  beauty  and  extent  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Melbourne  appear 
to  have  appealed  to  the  Scotch  editorial  mind.  "How  Edinburgh  would 
rejoice  in  such  a  place  of  recreation  ! "'  And  again  in  reference  to  the 
possibilities  of  its  climate  :  "  What  Edinburgh  can  only  grow  under  glass, 
they  grow  in  the  open  air." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  apparently  much  impressed  with  the  part  that  his 
own  countrymen  have  played  in  the  making  of  Melbourne. 

It  is  a  jocular  complaint  of  Melbourne  men  of  English  descent  that  they  are  " sair 
hadden  doun  "  by  Scotsmen.  It  is  true  that  Scotsmen  in  Melbourne  are  something  like 
what  Scott  said  love  is — they  "  rule  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove."  They  dominate  most 
business  matters — that  is,  tliey  are  at  the  heafl  of  most  businesses. 

A  less  pleasant  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  "  modern"  city  is  that  in 
relation  to  its  rising  generation  of  young  men.     Here  are  his  own  words  : — 

Modern  Melbourne  has  many  loafers.  Some  of  them  are  here  called  "larrikins."  There 
are  times  of  the  day  when  a  walk  along  one  side  of  the  upper  section  of  Bourke-strect 
creates  a  desire  to  button  your  ]>ockets.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  idle  element  should  be  so 
comparatively  strong  in  so  busy  a  community.     Yet,  there  it  is,  and  one  wonders  at  it. 

Mr.  Cooper  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  the  description  of  the  Melbourne 
University  Ceremonial,  the  letter  being  headed  "Victorian  University 
Capping,"  in  whicli  he  describes  the  proceedings  as  "wanting  in 
picturesqueness ;  "  but  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  students  for  their  conduct. 
They  were,  he  considered,  "joyous,"  without  being  "rowdy." 

The  Capital  of  South  Australia  has  devoted  to  it  a  special  letter, 
headed  "  Austere  Adelaide."  His  observations  are  worth  setting  out 
in  full :— 


April,   1900 
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i,  niwil!™  .T'!'?r  "'"»^»°''>?t""<»  '«  mi^riflcecl  before  the  shrine  of  euplionv.     A<Ielniile 

best  varieties.    Thei     ' 

seems  tn  be  eonseious  __ 

iTi  the  stie.ts  seems  to  lie  all  but  iwisi-less.     Tbe  •■  lalrikin  "  in  In 

yeiiiiMll.\  ami  the  "pusb"  in  Sydney,    is   lieie   unkn.iwii. 


.-.jv.ui.v  ..^  iiwvuiie  iiiai  noiun  Australians  woulil  ehiiose  lo  tliwrilie 

■re  are  varieties  in  ailsteril.v.     Adelaide  affords  an  ixaini.le  i.(  oi f  the 

lere  is  about   it  a  re|icise(iil  air  that  is  iiilliiiulv  deliu-lufnl.    The  cilv 
JUS  of  its  own  dli.niil\.     Men  in  it  ni.ne  with  .leiiberali.iii.     The  IralH.- 


Tb. 


nourishes  in  .MeiiKiurne 
rowd  about  the  .Minint- 


l-.xrhanKe  is  not  noisy.  The 'men' who  eoinposed  tbe  l-ivwd  were  very  like  niiiiii- men 
1  here  ,v,is  a  look  o  the  hawk  about  most  of  them,  and  a  look  of  the  piLUn  atoul  ot  Ir" 
Spe.ulat.ye  an-vieties  inert  many  faees ;  pipes  lllled  most  mouths  %^^  m^  ™ -i  .  to 
speak  in  whispers,  , us  It  they  were  afraid  of  disturbing  the  .piiet  serimitv  ,,l  K  n^  H  m 


but  he  did  his  work  well 


New  Zealaii.l  apiieais  to  have  occupied  a  goodlv  sliaie  of  t)ie  Scotcli 
ertitors  attention.  'I'lieie  aic,  in  the  seiie.s,  separate  lettei-s  on  "  Tlie 
lolitus    of    New    Zeahvn.I,"     "The    Towns    of    New   Zeahmd,"    "The 


Agriculture  of  New  Zealand,"  and  the  "  Meat  Inrlustrv  of  New  Zeahviul'' 
Ihe  hfst  of  these  is  of  most  general  interest  :— 

Before  leavin-  New  Zealand  I  should  like  to  sUte  briefly  what  I  have  learned  of  the 
polities  of  the  rolony.  The  people  of  any  country  must  be  assumed  to  know  best  what 
political  institutions  are  most  suited  for  their  re<piireineiits,  and  what  p.>litie4il  action  is 
pest  for  thein.  It  may  be  an  error  to  think  that  at  home  we  have  not  atUiined  the  liii-liesl 
iue,al  in  this  respect ;  but  at  le.ast  we  have  niove<l  carefully  ;  and  hisuirv,  ancient  and 
contemiwrary,  seems  to  show  that  we  have  the  best  fonn  of  j,^>vernment  thiil  has  yel  been 
uevised.  The  New  /calaiider^or,  to  be  more  eorrcit,  ninnv  New  Zealanders.  do  n'ot  ai-ree 
mth  this  view.  They  think  far  more  of  their  own  t'onstitutioii  and  their  own  methods  of 
political  action  than  they  do  of  ours  at  home.  "  We  are  lialf-a-eentury  in  advance  of  the 
world,  said  one  prominent  politician  here  to  me  ;  "  you  at  home  arc  far  behind  us  "  of 
course  one  ;isked  for  proofs,  and  when  I  had  srot  what  served  for  i.roofs  an<l  eomiiarxl 
notes  with  many  men  in  tbe  colony,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  a  larite  discount  on  my 
instructor  s  statement.  New  Zealand  has  tried  experiments  in  politics;  it  is  not  ccrtaiii 
that  they  have  all  been  successful. 

Speaking  of  Ihat  feature  of  the  "  advanced  "  politics  which  consists  in 
extending  the  franchise  to  women,  Mr.  Cooper  sa}-,s  : — 

A  gentlemen  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  recent  general  election  stated  that 
the  canvassers  were  content,  generally  speaking,  when  thev  had  got  the  promise  or  the 
refusal  of  the  head  of  the  famil.v.  The  polling  in  the  district  rarelv  threw  doubt  on  their 
conclusions.  One  case  w.as  described.  In  a  i-omparati\elv  sm.ail  polling  distri<t  the 
supporters  of  a  candidate  knew  that  half-an-hour  before  the  c;lose  of  the  jioil  thev  were  in 
a  majority  of  thirty.  Almost  at  the  last  moment  a  voter  a|ipeared.  He  was  an  irishmaii. 
He  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  daughters,  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his  neices  to  the 
number  of  thirty-three.  They  voted  to  a  woman  with  the  Irishman,  and  the  candidate 
who  had  been  in  the  majority  was  put  on  the  wrong  side. 

Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  have  followed  this  question  as  closely  as  if  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  the  phenomenon,  'llerc  are 
his  conclusions,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them  :  — 

Many  women  introduced  the  hysterical  element.  They  shrieked  for  facts  ;  they 
demanded  restraints  of  all  kinds  for  "  sins  they  were"  not  inclined  to."  .More 
women  kept  silent,  and  voted  silently  against  their  hysterical  sisters.  Vet  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  danger  in  the  h.vstcrical  direction.  "  .\s  yet,"  s:iid  one  lady,  *' we  have 
not  had  a  full  tri.al  of  woman  suffrage.  In  1S94  few  woiiien  realisefl  the  iwwer  that 
had  been  ]nit  into  their  hands,  and  only  the  most  extreme  voted.  At  the  Last  election 
the  cries  of  the  extremists  roused  more  of  us  into  action  against  them.  But  1  am 
not  sure  that  the  acti\1t.\'  thus  stirred  up  will  be  maintained.  Large  numbers  of  us  feel 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  a  blessing — we  would  rather  be  without  it ;  and  possibly  Ihisfeeling 
may  lead  to  the  triumph  of  the  hystericals  in  the  future.  I  believe  it  will. "  There  are  many 
colonists— men  and  women — who  do  not  agree  with  this  \iew,  and  who  believe  that  the 
habit  of  voting  will  grow  with  all  women. 

The  Prohibition  Question  is  gone  into  at  considerable  length,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  at  what  extent  the  female  vote  operated  in  the  result. 
The  Scotch  editor  then  deals  with  the  subject  of  legislation  :  — 

Next  to  Prohibition— perhaps  before  it  — Labour  questions  bulk  largel.\-  in  the  politics  of 
New  Zealand.  Since  the  great  strike  in  1S90  the  Legislature  hiis  deferred  to  wliat  w.a8 
assumed  to  be  working-class  opinion.  It  has  passed  me:isures  of  restraint ;  it  has  become 
more  socialistic.  What  is  m:ire  important  still,  it  has  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  from 
home  to  be  spent  on  works  in  the  colony.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  are 
unnecessary,  or  that  they  will  be  unproductive.  But  the.y  cost  far  more  than  the.\- ought 
to  cost,  and  the  maney  is  very  directl.v  a  brilie  to  secure  tlie  Labour  vote.  A  ]M>litieian  of 
great  eminence  in  the  Colonial  Parliament,  and  a  democrat  of  democrats,  said  lo  me — 
'*  The  curse  of  this  country  is  the  readiness  of  tJreat  Britain  to  lend  us  money.  If  no 
loan  were  granted  for  ten  years,  we  should  get  our  affairs  upon  a  sound  footing.  .\s  it  is, 
the.y  are  full  of  political  rottenness." 

Protection  is  rampant,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  working  man.  In  a  certain 
industry  it  was  recently  proposed  to  introdut^e  labour-sjiving  machinery.  The  Oovernment 
was  consulted  as  to  the  dut.v  that  would  be  levied  on  the  proposed  m.achines  ;  and  after  a 
time  the  .answer  came  that  it  would  be  'i.^*  per  cent,  ad  valor>'iii.  The  workmen  had 
thouglit  their  calling  would  be  gone,  and  hence  the  action  of  tbe  (joveniment. 
Obviousl.y  if  a  like  course  were  taken  all  round,  progress  would  be  stopped.  The  reasoning 
applied  elsewhere  would  abolish  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  reaper,  as  well  as  many  other 
machines. 

The  suliject  of  experimental  legislation  finds  a  fertile  soil  in  New 
Zealand  ;  and  .Mr.  Cooper  had  ocular  demonstration  of  what  all  reading 
men  have  been  taught  to  expect,  where  legislatures  are  filled  with  men 
who  are  ignorant  of  history  and  history's  teachings.  This  is  what  he 
found  :  — 

In  every  session  numbers  of  bills  are  produced  in  apparent  fulfilment  of  pledges  to 
secure  election.  Most  of  them  are  not  passed,  and  of  those  that  are  many  .are  repealed  in 
the  next  session.  The  Statute-books  are  enormous.  Of  course,  every  fad  has  its  advocate, 
who  brings  in  a  bill  utterly  regardless  of  the  right  of  individuals. 

One  is  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  written  B.C.  380,  in  which 
that  philosopher  said,  in  regard  to  certain  communistic  doctiiiies  which 
political  neophites  of  our  own  day  are  constantly  revivinir,  in  the  liclief 
that  tiiey  have  discovered  a  recipe  for  the  milleniuni.  "  If  our  politicians 
would  stud^-  the  history  of  oin-  colonies,  they  would  discover  that  these 
doctrines  have  long  since  been  exploded." 

The  same  confidence  which  characterises  many  of  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  in  regard  to  their  politics  is  noticeable  in  relation  to  their 
industries.  Mr.  Cooper  was  told  that  "  the  old  country  is  a  him<lreil  years 
behind  New  Zealand  in  the  application  of  labour-saving  machinery  ;  "  and 
when  he  investioated  tlie  basis  for  this  eonfiilent  statement,  he  was  told 
that  in  New  Zealand  they  used  a  reaper  and  binder !  Mr.  Cooper 
enlightened  the  ■advanced""  New  Zealander  by  assuring  him  that  those 
machines  had,  at  last,  reached  benighted  England  and  Scotland.     In  much 


the  mnio  motlcHt  Bpirit,  he  was  luwurcd  thai  the  ploughs  were  "  better 
tlian  those  at   home;"   the    hallows  were    -greatly    sujicrior." 

Speaking  geMuially  of  the  New  Zealaml  people  the  writer  of  lliuse 
letters  says  :  — 

..„>  T'i''i/T"l''''c"".  "*',""f  v."'"'  ,"'''^'"'.'  '?'■'••''"  ■  ""■'■'  "I"*''''  I'etniyelh  them  ;  and  Ihey 
ne\  er  fall  l«  indicale  their  Hntlsh  oniflii  in  llieir  walk  and  wiivernation. 

•  •  ♦ 

"Advanced    Australia." 

\Vk  have  been  quite  hilely  visitcsl  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  William 
Johnson  (ialloway  (a  meinlK.-r  of  the  House  of  Commons)  who  is  described 
liy  several  Knglisli  jourimls  whiih  have  reviewed  his  book,  as  "the  well- 
known  Conservative  member."  The  writer  in  question  gives  his  volume 
the  sulxirdniate  title  of  "A  Short  Account  of  Australia  on  the  Kvc  of 
Federation  ;"  atid  he  is  becoininglv  modest  in  speaking  of  hiniHcIf  as  "  a 
chance  traveller;  as  an  exporter  of  raw  prisliue."  Mr.  (lallowav's  comiOTsi- 
tion  is  in  places  a  little  mixed  ;  but  we  understand  him  to  have  viewed 
Australia  "  as  an  outlet  of  Kngland's  suriiliis  population,  as  a  field  for  the 
observation  of  political  experiments,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
body  politic."  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  much  may  l>e  learnt 
from  colonial  legislation,  if  we  only  learn,  sometimes,  what"  to  avoid." 
We  may  conclude  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  plainly  ;  for  he  admits 
that  he  "  liius  been  sometimes  guilty  of  more  frankncHs  "  than  would  lie 
altogether  discreet  if  it  were  my  fortune  to  be  domiciled  there  myself."  It 
will  be  seen  by  reader.s  who  have  perused  our  notes  on  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  Ihe  Scotch  editor,  that  the  two  men  are  of  quite  diH'erent  classes,  the 
one  looking  at  Australia  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  journalist  ;  the 
other  from  that  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is  obviously  seeking  to  find  a 
inarket  for  his  wares,  and,  at  the  same  time,  incidentally,  let  us  say, 
indul(L;ing  in  a  ipiiet  advertisement  as  a  politician. 

The  book  is  divided  into  a  nuiiilier  of  chapters,  each  one  dealing 
primarily  with  a  separate  colony,  though  occasionally  making  reference  to 
others  by  way  of  comi)aiison.  The  colonies  are  evidently  dealt  with 
in  the  order  of  the  writer's  journey.  West  Australia  coming  first,  and 
having  devoted  to  it  more  space  than  any  other. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  consists  of  figures  admittedly  culled  from 
"  a  cla.ss  of  documents  available  to  all— the  publications  fro"m  the  several 
Colonial  ( Mivernment.s." 

Mr.  (iailoway  is  evidently  struck  witli  the  immen.se  iin|H)rtanee  to 
West  .Vustralia  of  the  gold  lields,  \yhich  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  to  have 
an  important  licaring  on  tlie  Separation  movement,  which  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  was  only  simmering,  but  was  nevertheless  observable  as  a  growing 
factor  in  the  question  of  that  colonys  part  in  Australian  Union  "The 
City  of  Perth,"  he  says,  "  which  a  few  years  ago  contained  only  9IJIHI,  has, 
since  the  gold  discoveries,  sprung  up  to  4((,I)IX)  .souls."  He  is  not  enamoured 
of  that  same  capital  ;  for  after  ■■idmittiiig  that  some  of  its  natural 
surroundings  are  picturesque,  he  oliserves  that  "  otherwise  the  city, 
generally,  is  siiualid  and  dirty."'  He  repnsluces  .some  good  local  stories 
regarding  the  flotation  in  Kngland  of  woithless  mines,  and  points  out,  as 
the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  that  one  property,  the  original  capital  of 
which  was  £1.50,  subscribed  by  ten  s|)eculat(jrs,  is,  or  was,  when  he  wrote, 
worth,  according  lo  current  market  prices,  upw.ards  of  nine  millions 
sterling,  having  yielded  in  the  meantime,  nearly  three  and  ahalf  millions 
in  further  shares  and  nearly  one  million  in  dividends.  Mr.  Galloway  has  not 
much  to  say  in  regard  to  West  Australian  politics,  liccause,  as  he  says  :  "  It 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  devote  itself  to  those  experiments  in  <lenioeratie 
government,"  which  are  noticed  in  reganl  to  the  other  colonies. 

West  Australia  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  essential  at  present  to  the 
formation  of  the  Commonwealth.  She  wanted,  he  thinks,  to  sci;  "  whether 
the  recusancy  of  (Queensland,  or  some  other  accident  miglit  not  give  her  a 
much  desired  excuse  for  not  entering  the  Union."  "  Kven  now,"'  Mr. 
(JaUoway  thinks,  "  she  is  showing  her  heartfelt  reluctance  (or  rather  that 
of  her  governing  class)  to  p.-i.ss  under  the  ceniral  control.''  He  accounts 
for  this  strange  isolation  in  several  ways.  The  "  older  section  of  her 
population  has  liveil  apart,  and  she  is  in  a  different  stage  of  political  an<l 
economic  development.  Her  .agriculturists  are  anxious  to  keep  their  home 
markets  .  .  .  and  her  statesmen  wish  her  to  have  time  peaceably  to 
assimilate  her  new  comers  and  (probably)  to  attempt  new  loans."  Another 
reason  mentioned  is  that  she  "  fears  neglect  and  mismanagement,  though," 
adds  her  critic  "no  misman.agcment  of  the  proprietor.s"  could  be  worse 
than  that  which  has  allowed  the  whole  of  the  dividend  paying  mines  to 
drift  into  Kuropean  ownership,  while  the  wage-earning  poimlation  are 
left  mostly  without  homes,  and  must  remit  half  their  incomes  to  their 
families"  in  the  other  colonies. 

Mr.  (iailoway  says  that  "  Sir  John  F'orrest  is  bound  by  his  pledges  to 
the  Convention,"  but  he  has  formed  the  opinion  that  "  the  (iovernment  and 
the  party  of  the  ohl  settlers  are  undi.sguisedly  hostile  to  Federation  ;"  and 
he  gives  the  following  interesting  summary  of  the  "  advantages  "'  as 
drawn  up  by  a  "radical  and  outlauder  "  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. 

"  The  a<Iyantages  of  Federation  : — New  South  Wales  gets  the  Federal 
capital,  the  biggest  political  power,  the  control  of  all  the  inlanil  navigation 
of  Australia,  and  the  abolition  of  all  bonier  duties  for  her  .sheep  and  cattle. 
Victoria  gets  the  temporary  capital,  the  second  political  pull,  and  a  free 
market  for  all  her  over-glutted  manufactures.  South  Australia  gets  the 
sole  right  of  building  a  trans-continental  railway,  or  of  refusing  the  same 
right  to  any  other  State.  Queensland  keeps  her  black  labour,  and  has  a 
huge  protecteil  market  for  her  sugar,  bananas,  coffee,  ami  other  tropical 
produce.  Tasmania  gets  the  free  run  of  Australasia  for  her  fruits  and 
jams.  Western  Australia  gets  the  right  to  extra-tax  herself  for  five  years, 
and  to  lo.se  £.330,(MIO  a  j-ear  '. "  As  an  electioneering  squib  this  miglit  lie 
very  effective  ;  but  it  cannot  be  intended  as  a  sober  epitome  of  the  probable 
effects  of  Union,  designed  for  the  intelligence  of  a  sober  community. 
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Sir  John  Forrest  is  refened  to  as  "a  man  of  simple  and  straight- 
forward speecli,  of  tine  ph)'si(|ue,  and  of  great  courage." 

■South  ,\ustralia  come.s  next  in  order  of  treatment,  being  characterised 
as  liaving  '*one  of  the  most  democratic  constitutions  in  tlie  world."  It 
is  said  to  be  t)ie  boast  of  its  inhaliitants  "that  it  leads  the  way  in  Aus- 
tralia in  radical  legislation,  and  rnns  a  dead  heat  in  most  matters  with 
New  ZealaTul."  The  question  of  fenuilc  suti'rage  was  loolfed  into,  and  the 
following  conclusion  arrived  at  :  *'  W'timcn  have  voted  at  one  election, 
and  tlie  result  was  tliat  no  eliarige  at  all  could  be  attril)uted  to  the  effect 
of  their  vote."  "  They  went  to  the  poll  in  large  numliers,  attracted  no 
doubt  b_\-  the  novelty  of  the  piivilegc,  but  the  result  was  such  as  would 
have  been  anticipated  iiad  men  alone  voted." 

In  .Soutli  Australia,  Mr.  (ialloMay  was  no  doubt  interested  to  find  the 
State  "intervening  in  lalxair  disputes,  hearing  evidence  and  making 
awards."  Looking  at  the  innovation  as  a  practical  man,  he  observes,  very 
justly  :  "  If  the  award  be  against  the  employer  it  may  be  enforced,  unless 
he  choose  to  suricnder  his  business  ;  but  it  cannot  be  enforced  against  the 
men,  for,  as  has  been  remarked,  'you  cannot  imprison  a  nation. '  "  The 
general  residt  of  this  visitor's  study  of  Soutli  Australian  conditions  is  not 
flattering  to  its  so-called  "advanced"  politicians.  "  Upon  the  whole," 
he  says,  "  the  young  adventurer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  farmer  who  insists 
on  changing  his  sky,  will,  perhaps,  be  wise  if  tliey  give  South  Australia  the 
go  by  ;  not  because  it  is  not  a  possible,  tljough  <lemocratic  pai'adise,  but 
because  the^'  can  do  better  elsewhere." 

Of  its  public  men,  Mr.  Holder  is  a  "gentleman  of  striking  personalty." 
Mr.  Kingston  is  "a  man  of  powerful  iDliysique,  and  is  considered  a  forcible 
debater.  His  style  is  very  incisive,  and  at  times  his  attacks  upon  his 
opponents  are  so  severe  that  he  has  become  involved  in  maiij'  bitter  personal 
quarrels." 

Mr.  Symon,  Q.C.,  who  is  ".specially  mentioned"  as  being  "not  a 
meml)er  of  Parliament,"  is  "one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  colony,  and  would  make  a  mark  anywhere  in  iiis  profession." 

In  regard  to  Victoria,  Mr.  GaUowa3'"s  remarks  are  mostly  descriptive. 
He  observes  that  during  the  "  boom  times,"  several  of  the  sul^urbs,  being 
anxious  to  borrow-  monej-,  changed  their  names  "apparently'  for  the 
benefit  or  conviction  of  the  Bridsli  investor."  He  gives  as  examples 
Sandridge  changing  to  Port  Melbourne,  and  Emerald  Hill  elianging  to 
South  Jlelbourne.  The  factory  legislation  of  Victoria  comes  in  for  some 
strong  criticism.  It  is  said  to  be  "  one  of  tlie  most  severe  Factor}'  Acts 
which  have  ever  been  enacted,"  and  boards  are  said  to  be  appointed  to 
"  fix  the  rate  of  remuneration  in  the  various  trades."  The  efi'ect  of  all  their 
legislation  has  been  "  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slow,  the  aged,  or  the 
indiealthy  workman  worse  than  ever,  the  tendency  being  to  drive  all 
factories  to  emploj-  only  the  best  hands.  It  does  not  pay  them  to  find 
room  for  the  slow  at  piece  work,  and  factories  are  not  allowed  to  give  the 
work  out  e.xcept  under  stringent  conditions."  The  explanation  is  as 
follows  :—"  When  a  minimum  weekly  or  daily  wage  is  fixed,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases,  only  tliose  who  are  well  worth  that  wage  are  employed,  and 
inferior  or  slow  workmen  have  lieen  driven  out  of  work  altogether,  in 
spite  of  their  piteous  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  earn  what  thej-  can,  and  in 
spite  of  the  reluctance  of  humane  employers  to  refuse  work  in  such  cases." 
It  is  said  "that  the  Chief  Secretary  has  been  obliged  to  break  his  own 
law  or  to  wink  at  its  evasions." 

Tile  dominion  of  the  "  petty  inspector "  is  said  to  be  extending  and 
"  rapidly-  becoming  more  burdensome."  Whenever  he  finds  "  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  conviction,  he  asks  for  an  amendment  of  the  law."  There 
is,  Mr.  Galloway  says,  a  point  "at  which  the  common-sense  of  the  com- 
munity revolts,  as  in  the  instance  given."  It  is  interesting  to  find  a 
visitor  emphasising  the  riduoulous  misapplication  of  party  titles  which 
has  been  for  years  indulged  in  bv-  the  At/e  newspaper —that  of  grouping 
Protectionists  under  the  "  Liberal  "  banner.  Mr.  (ialloway  says  :  "The 
reason  Protection  has  obtained  such  sway  in  Victoria  is  that  it  secures  the 
adherence  of  the  working  classes,  being  at  the  outset  advocated  Ijy  Liberal 
politicians.  Thus  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lilieral  policy."  He  adds  : 
"  In  New  South  Wales,  the  reverse  happened  ;  and  tliere  the" working  men 
are  clamorous  in  their  defence  of  Freetrade."  In  reganl  to  education,  the 
impression  left  on  the  visitor's  mind  is  tliat  though  "  the  masses  are  well 
educated  in  their  way     .     .     sound  learning  is  scarcely  indigenous." 

Sir  George  Turner  is  spoken  of  as  "  of  a  retiring  disposition,  hating 
all  the  public  appearances  necessary  in  connection  witli  his  position.  He 
is  a  hard  worker,  a  great  master  of  detail,  and  a  plain,  stiaiglitforward, 
lucid  speaker,  making  no  pretentions  to  tlie  name  of  orator." 

Mr.  (ialloway  notices  that  though  Victoria  occupies  in  area  onh' one 
thirty-fourth  part  of  Australia,  she  has  one-third  of  its  inhabitants  ;"  that 
she  has  population  equal  to  thirteen  and  a  half  souls  to  the  square  mile 
against  four  and  a  quarter  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  what  is  more  signi- 
ficant, if  not  serious,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,170,(X)0,  458,000  are 
settled  in  Greater  Melbourne. 

Tasmania  is  not  "  made  much  of "  by  Mr.  Galloway.  He  considers 
it  "more  sleepy  than  the  Channel  Islands,"  and  legarcls  it  as  "settled 
down  to  the  production  of  potatoes,  contentment,  and  jam."  He  pays  a 
tribute  to  its  climate,  in  mentioning  that  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
are  of  infants  under  one  3'ear,  and  3-t  per  cent,  of  old  men  :  nearl}'  1 1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  being  of  persons  between  80  and  100  years  of  age. 
Federation,  in  Mr.  (Jalloway's  opinion,  "has  been  all  along  mainly  a 
commercial  question  for  Tasmania." 

Mucli  of  the  criticism  in  relation  to  New  .South  Wales  relates  either  to 
its  scenery  or  its  statistics.  We  are  told  that  "even  now  there  is  some- 
thing left  still  of  the  true  colonial  simplicity  which  you  will  scarcely  find 
near  Melbourne."  The  instances  of  this  virtue  are  "not,  we  think,"  very 
convincing  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Galloway  found  a  vein  by  accident.  He 
considers  that  whilst  the  Melbourne  people  are  more  conservative  in  dress, 
"  adhering  despairingly  to  tlie  traditional  stove-pipe  hat,"  the  Sj'dney 
people  make  a  greater  effort  to  adapt  their  clothing  to  the  climate  ;  and  in 


regard  to  arehiteotiue,  he  considers  "  the  City  of  Sydney  has  not  many 
striking  features,  though  well  equipped  with  business  Iniihlings  and  offices. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings  Sj-dney 
"  falls  con.siderably  behind  Melbourne."  It  will  lie  gratifying  to  the  Sydney 
people  to  learn  tha"t  Mr.  Gallow.iy  regards  the  harbour  as  a  "wonderful 
sight,"  and  refers  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  all  the  other  colonies  to 
treat  it  as  a  joke.  Unfortunately,  he  tries  to  describe  it ;  and,  need  we  say 
it,  he  fails.  We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  (ialloway  speaks  with  authority 
on  matters  of  defence  ;  but  he  makes  this  observation  for  what  it  is  worth 
— that,  though  Sydney  harbour  headlands  are  crowned  with  batteries,  "a 
battleship  with  heavy  guns  hing  outside  the  entrance  could  pitch  shells 
into  the  city  without  "any  risk  of  a  return  fire."  In  regard  to  New  South 
Wales  politics,  he  says  they  are  "  slightly  confused,"  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Federal  question  having  obliterated  the  fiscal  party  lines. 
"  Formerly,"  he  observed,  "  Mr.  Reid  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  Labour  party  with  him,  but  for  some  little  time  before  his  recent  fall 
from  power  they  not  infreipienth'  carried  him  with  them." 

Queensland"  is  mainly  criticized  on  her  statistics.  Mr.  Galloway 
quotes,  with  evident  approval.  Sir  Henry  Norman's  words  :  "  Humanly 
speaking,  verj'  little  seems  to  be  wanting  for  the  progress  of  Queensland  but 
good  government  and  enterprise  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
This  reads  like  a  fine  bit  of  irony  on  the  colony  of  which  that  eminent 
soldier  was  so  lately  Governor.  Attention  is  drawn,  under  the  head  of 
Queensland,  to  some  silly  rivalry  in  a  catch-penny  style  of  advertising 
which  is  going  on  between  the  Ageiits-tieneral  of  (Queensland  and  South 
Australia,  apparently  designed  to  embarrass  intending  emigrants  in  Eng- 
land as  to  which  colony  they  shall  decide  on. 

Mr.  Galloway  makes  reference  to  the  leaflet  published  by  the  Queens- 
land Agent-General,  and  .speaks  of  "  the  very  incoherency  of  its 
punctuation  and  grammar,"'  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Under  the  head  of  New  Zealand,  a  considerable  space  is  devoteil  to 
agriculture,  gold  mining,  pastoral  pursuits,  anrl  advanced  legislation, 
which  are  gone  into  in  detail,  ilr.  (ialloway  speaks  admiringly  of  Mr. 
Seddon — "  Digger  Dick  " — as  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  in  his  early 
days.  "  As  a  politician  "  he  is  said  "  to  stand  head  and  shoulders  over 
all  his  Ministers,  while  his  tactics  are  the  dismay  of  the  Opposition." 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Seddon's  personal  appearance,  Mr.  (ialloway  observes 
that  "most  successful  colonial  statesmen  are  portly,  and  most  of  them  are 
also  bluff." 

There  are  in  this  carefully  compiled  and  interesting  little  book  many 
useful  general  observations  worth  repeating,  for  Mr.  tialloway  is  keen  in 
noting  our  colonial  difl'erences  ;  and  he  especially  remarks  all  those 
more  noticeable  and  questionable  departures  from  the  traditional  lines  of 
political  thought  that  the  larger  and  equally  intelligent  people  of  the  older 
community  (Great  Britain)  are  slow  to  abandon  for  the  experimental  uncer- 
tainties which  are  boldly  characterized  as  "advanced,''  and  thence  forward 
assumed  to  be  beyond  i|uestioii  in  their  political  wisdom.  The  logic  of 
this  practice  is  certainly  unique.  It  is  as  if  one  of  a  party  engaged  in 
skating  were  fool-hardy  enough  to  venture  upon  a  part  of  the  ice  marked 
"  dangerous,"  and  then  claim  to  be  "advanced"  or  "  progressive,"' even 
though  he  might  have  to  cry  for  assistance  before  he  had  enjoyed  for  five 
minutes  the  silly  reputation  which  he  sinight.  "The  Australian  colonies," 
says  Mr.  Galloway,  "  are  in  the  future  sure  to  become  more  and  more  the 
scene  of  experimental  legislation.  Their  government  has  practically  been 
handed  over  to  the  laiiouring  classes  and  small  shopkeepers,  who  form  the 
mass  of  the  community.  What  is  called  the  Radical  section  are  almost 
everywhere  in  a  majority.  One  coloin-  is  not  prepared  to  learn  from 
another,  nor  allow  an  experiment  to  be  made  elsewhere,  and  accept  or  reject  it 
according  to  its  results,  after  a  reasonable  trial.  So  far,  there  have  been 
practically  no  foreign  complications  to  interfere  with  full  internal  evolu- 
tion, or  to  distract  attention  from  the  purely  economic  struggle.  Every- 
where the  working  man  has  full  power,  and  a  very  hearty  disposition  to 
try  all  conceivalile  or  suggested  means  to  better  himself.  The  fact  that 
that  there  are  Radical  laws  on  the  Statute-book  of  one  colony  is  the  means 
of  raising  a  clamour  for  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  elsewhere.  Only 
an  extended  trial  can  disclose  what  the  result  of  any  measure  will  be,  but 
whatever  legislation  can  do  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
working  classes  in  Australia,  will  be  done.  In  all  the  colonies  there  is  a 
demand  for  rapid  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The 
State  is  expected  to  fiiul  work  for  the  unemplo^'ed,  and  to  dictate  a 
minimum  wage  for  all  its  contractors."' 

Even  the  typical  Australian  phj'siognomy  (if  there  is  yet  one)  comes 
in  for  a  word  of  criticism.  "  The  Australian  face,"  we  are  told,  "  which 
is  generally  fairly  typified  amongst  the  semi-professional  cricketers  who 
risit  England,  is  perhaps  more  intelligent  than  cultivated  ;  as  indeed  is 
natural  in  a  community  where  everything  tends  to  be  levelled  to  a  con- 
formity to  the  ideals  of  what,  in  England,  would  be  the  lower  middle 
class.  "  It  would  require  a  bold  scientist  to  venture  upon  a  deduction 
in  regard  to  any  general  tendencv  of  Australians  in  makers  of  religion  ; 
for  heaven  knows  so  far  as  our  spiritual  welfare  is  concerned,  we  are 
everywhere  tended  and  shepherded  as  no  other  people  in  the  world  ;  and 
almost  every  creed  and  sect  that  the  world  knows,  or  lia.>  known,  has  its 
representative  head  and  its  place  of  worship  ;  but  our  English  critic  says, 
nevertheless,  that  "  in  the  net  result  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  national 
character  or  the  native-born  generations  grow  up  under  the  system  of 
State  education,  is  showing  signs  of  a  leaning  towards  the  purely 
materialistic." 

We  should,  from  other  remarks  of  our  author,  judge  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  which  would  account  for  iiiueli  that 
he  says  under  the  head  of  education.  Mr.  Galloway  has  not  apparently 
formed  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  statesmanlike  attributes  of  our  leading 
public  men.  He  .says,  in  .speaking  of  Sir  George  Turner:  "  In  politics, 
like  Mr.  Reid.  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkcs,  or  for  that  matter,  most  success- 
ful  Australian   Preniiers,    he   niay    be   termed   an    optimist,    having    no 
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definite  or  .ar-reaching  \aews,  but  being  quick  to  discover  and  follow  tlir 
movements  of  public  opinion  ;  "  and  again,  "  Sir  (Jraliani  Uorry  promised 
JO  years  ago  that  he  would  make  the  colony  of  Victoria  a  paradise  for  the 
working  man,  adding,  ironically,  "  If  it  is  so,  then  tlio  working  man  doe« 
not  realise  his  privileges  ;  for  nowhere  in  Australia  is  there  greater  dis- 
content. Ihereismueh  in  this  little  book  ab.mt  Federation;  and  its 
author  considers  that  it  would  have  been  accomplished  a  year  earlier  1ml 
for  "  the  slight  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  originator  of  the  Convention,  in  jiassing 
him  by  to  select  a  delegate  from  the  colony  he  represented,  and  a  man 
not  at  that  time  connected  with  politics,  in  his  place." 

Mr.  (ialloway  classes  this  action  under  the  head  of  "  petty  inter- 
colonial jealousies,"  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barton 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  Mr.  Reid  0[i  the  poll  of  the  mother  colony, 
and  had  borne  ten  years  of  steady  and  consistent  a<lvocaey  of  Union, 
whilst  Mr.  Reid  had  played  with  it  over  the  same  period,  like  a  eat  with  her 
first  mouse,as  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  well  knew.  Our  critic,  how- 
ever, who  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  savs,  jirobably 
with  some  truth,  that  the  effect  of  this  action  (the  choice  of" .Mr.  Barloii 
instead  of  Mr.  Reid  as  leader)  was,  as  many  think,  to  ti-ansform  Mr.  Reid, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  most  important  colony  of  the  group,  from  an 
ardent  leader  to  a  watchful  critic."  This  may  be  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  but  it  is  somewhat  left-handed  ;  as  it  credits  .Mr.  Rciil  with  a  very 
microscopic  fund  of  magnanimity  in  allowing  so  small  a  slight  to  cut  so 
deeply  into  his  bigger  political  convictions  ;  and  if  true,  the  effect  would 
be  pettier  than  the  cause  ! 

Mr.  Galloway's  summary  of  Mr.  Reid's  action  is  concise  :  "  For  a  long 
time  he  refrained  from  expressing  his  opinion.  Then  he  made  a  speech  in 
the  Sydney  Town  Hall,  so  carefully  balanced  in  praise  and  blame,  that 
till  the  last  sentence  no  one  knew  what  course  he  proposed  to  recommend. 
He  finally  said  that,  though  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill  liimself,  he  could 
not  recommend  others  to  do  so,  but  would  leave  them  to  the  e.xercise  of 
their  own  judgment. 

In  the  matter  of  what  our  critic  calls  "  intellectual  calibre,"  the 
following  difference  is,  he  says,  "  worth  noting,"  that,  "  while  Ethel 
Turner  and  Louise  Mack,  two  charming  Sydney  writers,  who  have  made 
child-life  a  special  study,  are  known  to  every  one  in  their  own  city,  and 
much  honoured,  scarcely  anyone  in  Melbourne  is  aware  that  Ada  Cambridge, 
a  lady  with  an  established  reputation  in  fiction,  has  been  for  years  resi- 
dent there.  To  give  Melbourne  its  due  in  this  regard,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that,  while  the  "  two  charming  writers"  referred  to  go  a  good  deal  into 
the  Ijrainy  circles  of  Sydney  society,  and  thus  become  known  and  admired, 
the  established  novelist  referred  to  '"  buries  herself,"  as  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  in  a  distant,  desolate,  sparsely-populated,  wool-shipping 
suburb  of  Melbourne,  and  never  appears  even  among  the  brainy  circles  of 
that  city's  society. 

Mr.  Galloway  is  not  likely  to  be  much  (juoted  in  the  leading  dailies 
of  Australia,  for  he  only  mentions  two  of  them,  and  then  only  "under 
his  breath."  He  gives  the  palm  for  literary  courage  and  enterprise,  as 
also  for  wideness  of  view,  and  tar-reaching  influence,  to  the  Sydney  Bnllttin, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  refers  to  its  artists  and  writers  (as  reflected  in 
their  work)  in  language  which  would  afford  splendid  material  for  a  libel 
action.     He  is,  however,  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  strongest  point  in  this  little  book  to  which  we  have  intentionally 
devoted  so  much  attention,  is  that  of  the  connection  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Empire  as  a  wliole,  to  which  Mr.  Galloway  devotes  a  sliort  but 
very  thoughtful  chapter.  Speaking  first  of  tlie  difficulties  that  have 
already  arisen,  and  are  likely  to  again  arise,  in  which  the  foreign  policy 
and  consequent  diplomatic  exigencies  of  the  mother  country  (which  have 
never  been  properly  understood  and  appreciated  by  colonial  politicians), 
come  into  conflict  with,  or  at  least  do  not  adjust  themselves  to,  Australian 
local  lines  of  thought,  he  says  :  "Australia  in  the  past  has  often  shown  a 
quite  pardonable  restlessness,  in  face  of  the  irritating,  though  compara- 
tively unimportant,  foreign  complicaiions  which  have  been  forced  upon 
her  attention.  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebri<les,  New  Guinea, 
have  each  in  turn  been  used  by  the  bolder  sort  of  colonial  politi- 
cian as  an  excuse  to  force  the  hand  of  a  supposedly  neglectful 
Colonial  Oflice."  Instances  of  these  difficulties  are  referred  to. 
"  Armed  vessels  have  been  sent  from  New  Zealand  on  missions  which 
the  Imperial  Government  has  been  forced  to  disavow.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  questions  are,  perhaps,  naturally,  considered  in  our  colonies 
with  sole  reference  to  local  predilections  and  convenience,  and  with  no 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  British  diplomacy.  The  arbitrary  exclusion  by 
Natal  and  Western  Australia  of  the  Queen-Empress'  Indian  subjects, 
some  of  them  wearing  war  medals  on  their  breast,  or  by  New  Zealand  of 
Australian  immigrants,  are  not  perhaps  great  matters  at  present.  But 
there  are  coming  questions  in  the  Pacific  which,  when  the  Australian 
Dominion  (?  Commonwealth)  makes  her  voice  heard,  will  not  be  small 
matters  at  all." 

Mr.  Galloway  says  at  a  later  stage  of  this  particular  chapter:  "The 
less  Parliament  interferes  with  India  and  the  Colonies,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  Colonies,  for  India,  and  for  the  Empire  ; "  but  this  is  surely  not  the 
only  alternative.  We  do  hope— and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  that  hope,  many 
who  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  Union  would  not  have  done  so— 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  its  bigger  constitu- 
encies and  with  the  political  board  cleared  of  all  those  parochial  questions 
which  seem  to  have  a  fascination  for  microscopic  minds,  will  bring  with  it 
a  different  type  of  public  men,  whose  vision  extends  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the"  post  office  or  directory  map  ;  whose  conception  of  public 
aflairs  will  be  bold  enough  and  capable  enough  to  grasp  the  bearings  of 
Empire  considerations,  and  whose  love  and  devotion  to  Australia  will  lie 
sufficiently  far-sighted  to  safeguard  them  from  allowing  even  all  Australian 
questions  to  embarrass  those  who  stand  at  the  lielni  of  Imperial  affairs, 
and  have  to  consider  not  one  only  or  even  many,  but  all  the  interests  com- 
prehended under  the  Empire. 


Botahlc  'S1}>oo\\Q  of  the  Quavtcv. 


[All  IxKiku  noticed  in  this  column  have  lioun  eriiicUud  with  care  in  some,  or 
all,  of  tlio  following  London  literary  journulH ; — "  The  Timci," 
"  LUtraturt."  "  Tlui  AlhctKi-nm,"  "The  Academy,"  and  '  Tlit 
Liter<iry  World."] 

Bkpokk  beginning  the  noticcH  of  the  cpiartcr's  publiealioiiH,  wo  fool 
impelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  great  and  almoHl  irreparable  loss, 
which  the  dejitli  of  Mr.  II.  I).  Traill  hai  lirought  on  lovers  of  tilings  literary. 
While  we  at  this  disUnce  from  England,  a.s  eacli  fresh  number  of 
Lilciii'iire  arrives,  are  only  now  enjoying  the  work  of  his  virile  brain  and 
tireless  haii<l,  both  are  resting — the  last  rest  of  man  :  too  early,  alas  !  for 
in  this  instance  we  mourn  a  life  cut  away  while  yet  in  its  early  autumn- 
tide.  During  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  Literature  has  run  it* 
brilliant  and  successful  course,  the  name  of  H.  D.  Traill  hau  become 
more  wiilcly  known  in  far-lying  centres  of  civilization  ;  to  many 
consciously,  to  many  others,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  the  owner  of  that 
name  has  brought  literary  enlightenment  and  cultivation  allie<l  to  the 
highest  forms  of  mental  enjoyment.  Thus  has  he  raised  to  his  own 
memory  the  most  lasting  memorial  of  all  that  can  tx!  raised  by  humanity  : 
the  unseen,  but  ever-living  influence  of  a  gifted  man,  who  lias  used  his 
gifts  wisely.  Tlie  Timen,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  obituary  notice,  says  : 
"  Mr.  Traill  brought  to  the  c<liting  of  Literature  a  trained  critical  faculty, 
literary  sympathies  at  once  catholic  and  scholarly,  a  wide  knowic<lge  of 
books  and  of  men,  high  literary  fame  sustained  by  his  many  a<.hievc- 
mcnts,  and  a  large  experience  of  jonriialisni.  But  the  loss  of  these  varioil 
gifts  and  qualities  is  mainly  a  private  and  personal  source  of  sorrow. 
What  the  world  at  largo  loses  is  really  one  of  the  most  eminent  publicists 
of  his  time,  a  man  who  a.s  a  journalist  rarely  forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  who,  had  he  not  been  so  engrossed  in  journalism,  might  have 
made  a  much  dcciier  mark  even  than  he  did  on  the  higher  literature  of 
his  time." 

Tlin  HiMory  of  Lord  Lylton^t  Indian  Adminulralion, 

General  IS7ii   to   ISSO.      Compiled   from   letters  and   official 

Literature.       papers.     By  Lady  Betty  Balfour  (Longmans). — This 

book   should    be   read   liy   all    people   interested    in 

Indian  questions.     Lord  Lytton  has  laboured  under  much  criticism,  unjust 

criticism,   generally  speaking.      His  daugliter,   Lady   Betty   Balfour,   ha« 

undertaken  the  task  of  vindicating  her  father's  memory,  and  has  carried 

out  her  work  in  a  thorougli  and  convincing  style. 

My  Literary  Life  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  (Ho<ldcr  and  Stoughton). 
Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  writes  a  preparatory  note  to  this  little  volume.— 
Though  remarkably  short  (we  learn  it  would  have  been  longer  if  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  had  lived),  it  contains  an  amount  of  suggestion  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  stuffed  into  so  small  a  space.  Tlie  '"  suggestion  "  is 
not  all  of  a  kind  favourable  to  the  lady  who  wrote  it,  though  most  of  it  is 
highly  illuminating  and  vigorous.  Still  one  finishes  it  with  the  reflection 
that  some  acrimonious  views  of  justly-cclcbratcfl  persons  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  that  a  gentle  old  age  is  more  admirable  than  a  fierce  one  ! 

India,  Ceylon,  Siraili  Sttt/ementx,  Brituth  Xorth  Lornto,  Hong-Kong. 
(British  Empire  Series.  Vol.  I).     (Kegan  Paul). 

Iiriti-)!h  Africa.     (British  Empire  Series,  Vol.  II).     (Kegan  Paul). 

This  series  should  iirovo  most  useful  to  everyone  iiitereste<l  in 
"  Empire  "  sul)jects  ;  an<l  who  is  not  at  present  ?  The  volumes  are  filled 
with  separate  articles,  dealing  with  <lifferent  subjects,  by  men  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work,  and  whose  names  are  identified  with  Empire  Service. 
This  series  should  enrich  the  shelves  of  every  School  of  Arts  and  Public 
Lilirary  in  the  colonies.  It  will  be  a  source  of  wide  education  for  the 
multitude,  and  not  a  dull  one  either. 

Sir  Richard  Temple's  Ilonte  of  Commons  (John  Long). — A  book 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Australians  who  cannot  visit  London,  as  it 
amounts  to  a  series  of  private  talks  with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  all  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  "  House,"  its  customs  and  procedure,  with  some 
gossip  (of  the  good  kind)  thrown  in. 

Memories.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul  (Kegan  Paul). — A  iKiok  not  to  lie 
overlooked,  if  only  "for  its  extraordinary  power  of  showing  the  contra,st  of 
educational  methods  in  the  "  forties  "  and  of  the  present  day.  Besides 
this  interest,  there  a]>pear  on  its  ])ages  a  number  of  celebrities,  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Paul.  There  is  also  a  "  study,"  in  the  author's  varying 
beliefs,  and  his  ultimate  refuge  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Yangt.<.e  Valley  and  Beyond.  By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop  (Murray).— 
This  is  a  most  wonderful  narrative  of  a  wonderful  and  courageous  under- 
taking, and  deserves  the  attention  of  everyone  with  even  a  small  amount 
of  leisure. 

The  Drama  of  Ye-iterday  and  To-day.  By  Clement  Scott  (MacMillan). 
—We  must  confess  that  we  felt  that  all  that  was  interesting  in  these  two 
bulky  volumes  could  easily  have  lieen  compressed  into  one.  Nevertheless, 
in  many  respects  it  is  a  viiluable  book  for  those  interested  in  the  stage,  and, 
with  judicious  skipping,  a  thoroughly  readable  one  for  people  of  no 
special  bent. 

7'he  Memoirs  o/  a  Revolntimml.  By  Prince  Krapotkin  (Smith  Elder). 
—The  charm  of  this  book  lay  a  good  deal,  for  us,  in  the  picture  of  the 
author's  boyhood  in  Russia.  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  Prince  Kropotkin 
has  led  a  noble  life  according  to  his  lights,  and  this  being  the  case,  the 
Ijook  has  an  elevating  influence.  The  anarchic  bias,  we  must  put  down  to 
the  unbalancing  of  a'mind  that  has  been  affected  to  injury,  by  some  of 
those  e^■ils,  inseparable,  as  it  seems  to  the  broader  view,  from  certain 
phases  of  civilization  in  process. 
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Edward  While  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  hi3  son,  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson  (MacMillan).  -This  seems  to  be  a  very  charming  book. 
Literature  says  of  Mr.  Arthur  Benson  :  "  His  candour  has  helped  him  to 
produce  a  full,  living,  complete  picture."  „      17     i     ■ 

Tavit/son,  /i'u.sH;t,  Mill,  and  other  Literar;/  E.^ltmate-i.  Ijy  irederic 
Harrison  (MacMillan).  -Some  of  these  "  Estimates  "  are  re-prints  ;  but  the 
one  of  Tennyson  is  new,  and  all,  by  so  celebrated  a  writer  as  Mr.  Harrison, 
should  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome,    and   will   bo  sure   to  repay  serious 

attention.  .  ■  ^    t\  n  t 

The  United  Kingdom.  A  Political  History  by  Goldwin  Smith,  U.O.U 
(MacMillan).— This  is  a  most  important  work  :  it  should  command  thought- 
ful reading  among  younger  men  aspiring  to  a  political  career. 

The  Scienii Hie 'Memoirs  ot'Thoma-':  Hennj  Hu.vley.  Edited  by  i  rot. 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  by  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankaster,  in  four  vols.  Vol.  11. 
(MacMillan).— It  is  almost  needless  to  comment  on  the  fascinations  of  these 
volumes  ;  to  anyone  scientifically  inclined  they  must  be  invaluable  ;  while 
for  the  general  "public  they  will  possess  the  power  of  reawakening  the 
intense  interest  in  the  man,  which  Huxley  always  managed  to  infuse  into 
his  writings.  (Jan  such  a  teacher  ever  be  said  to  have  "  passed  away, 
while  even  a  few  of  his  fellow  creatures  continue  to  read,  to  admire,  and  to 
reverence  his  achievements  ?  ,  ,     n        , 

Boers  or  Enqlish  :  Who  are  in  the  Right  ?  Translated  from  the  \  rench 
of  Ed:  Demoiins  (Leadenhall  Press).— M.  DtSmolins  considers  this 
question  in  the  light  of  whether  the  higher  or  lower  ^  civilization  shall 
prevail.  Tliose  readers  who  remember  this  author's  extraordinarily 
broad-minded  and  unbiassed  work  on  The  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
will  guess  at  once  that  M.  Demoiins  is  for  the  advance  of  the  Higher, 
even  to  the  extinction  of  the  Lower.  _^    . 

The  "  Haxoarth"  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Sisters  BroMH.  (Smith, 
Elder).~This  edition  of  the  works  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte, 
is  edited  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Mrs.  Ward 
writes  a  "critical  introduction,"  full  of  appreciation  of  the  genius  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  illuminating  the  "  true  inwardness "  of  her  writing  in 
distinction  to  the  outward  presentation  of  the  characters  and  plots  of  the 
novels.     By  lovers  of  the  Brontes  this  edition  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Paolo  and  Francesra  .■  A  tragedy  of  four  acts.  By  Stephen  PhiUips 
(Lane).— This  tragedy  is  a  poem  :  one  of  the  finest  poems  that  have 
appeared  for  many  a  long  day.  One  felt  a  fear  that  the  subject,  being 
somewhat  thread-bare,  might  suffer  in  coiisequeni«,  but  absolute  beauty  of 
conception  and  expression  raise  it  to  a  pedestal,  far  above  ordinary  achieve- 
ment. One  is  irresistibly  reminded,  in  studying  the  perfection  of  language 
which  gives  living  strength  and  poetry  to  the  human  passion  contained  111 
the  story,  of  two  other  tragedies  that  appeared  not  long  ago.  We  refer 
to  "  Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,"  by  Swinburne,  and  to  "  Osberu 
and  Urseque,"  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Neither  of  these  works  contains 
in  any  degree  the  spontaneous,  overflowing  poetic  beauty  of  expression, 
whicli  makes  of  even  a  tragedy  a  harmonious  and  magniticcnt  picture. 
Mr.  Stephen  PhiUips'  poem  will  live  long,  if  poetic  feeling  survives  in 
humaa  nature. 

During  the  last  month  very  few  novels  have  .appeared 

Fiction.  of  absolutely  striking  merit.     Two  French  books  by 

Anatole  France,  "  Clio  "  [Caiman  Linj)  and  "  Pierre 

Nazi^re"  [Lemerre),  should  be  read.   Literature  says  of  them  :  "  The  charm 

of  these  volumes  is  marvellous,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford  is  that  which, 

for  Englishmen,  onlj'  his  poets  can  offer." 

The  two  following  books  are  translated  novels,  and  are  recommended 
as  good  examples  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  fiction  of  the  present  day. 
"  The  Poor  Plutocrats,"  by  Usaurus  .Jokai,  and  "  An  Obscure  Apostle,"  -by 
Mdme.  Eliza  Orzeoko.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  startling  fiction,  we 
are  able  to  give  a  fair  list  of  novels  that  London  critics  have  decided  are 
much  above  the  average.  Also,  a  longer  list  of  miscellancons  works, 
which  want  of  space  alone,  compels  us  to  leave  without  fuller  notice. 

MISCELL4NK0US. 

A  History  oj  the  British  Army.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue 
(MacMillan). 

Desidirius  Erasmm  of  Rotterdam.  By  Ephraini  Emerton,  Ph.  D. 
(Putnams,  Sons). 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan:  Life  Story,  Letters,  and  Reminiscences 
(Bowden). 

Representative  PaiMers  of  the  NineteeiUh  Century.  By  iMrs.  Malcolm 
Bell  (Sampson,  Low). 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 
(Sampson,  Low). 

Henry  Irring.     By  Charles  Hiatt  (Bell). 

Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spain.     By  Captain  Miilian  (Sampson,  Low). 

The  Moorish  Empire.     By  Budpett  Meakin  (Sonnensehein). 

Unwritten  Laws  and  Ideals  of  Active  Careers.  Essays  by  Sir  Edward 
Malet  and  others  (Smith,  Elder). 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography  Vol.  LXI.  Whichcord-Williams. 
Edited  by  Sydney  Lee  (Smith,  Elder). 

Anglo-French  Reminiscences,  1S75  to  ISOO.  By  M.  Betluaui  Edwards 
(Chapman  and  Hall). 

FICTION. 

Daniel  Whyte.     By  A.  J.  Dawson  (Methuen). 

Out  in  Life's  Rain.     By  Mary  E.  Maur  (Hutchinson  &  Co.). 

Roxane.     By  Louis  Creswieke  (Cassell). 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation.     By  Bret  Harte  (Pearson). 
Via  Crucis.     By  Marion  Crawford  (Macniillan). 
The  JudgmciU  of  Helen.     By  Thomas  Cobb  (Lane). 

Mora.     By  T.  W.   Speight  (Greening). 

The  Realist.     By  Herbert  Flowerdew   Lane). 


CoiTCsponbence. 


(To  THK  Editor  OF  United  Australia.) 
Sir, — As  an  Englishwoman  who  has  spent  some  very  happy  months  in 
Australia,    I   venture   to   hope   that   you   will   accept  some  few  remarks 
suggested  by  my  stay  here,  and  by  the  perusal  of  your   most  interesting 
magazine.    'My  oppo'rtunities  of  learning  much  about  practical  Federation, 
I  regret  to  say,   have  not  been   miiny,  owing  to  what  appears  to  me,  a 
strange  apathy  towards  things  political  among  Australian  women  ;  hence 
my  particular  gratitude  for  your  publication.     A  woman  travelling  and 
visitint'  alone,  comes  more   in  contact  with   women  than  with  men  ;  and  I 
must  own  frankly  and  at  once  that,  so  far,  I   have  felt  this   to  be  a  great 
disability,  considering  the  very  limited  interest  I  have  found  women  taking 
in    the    extraordinary    and    unique  political   changes   imminent    in   your 
magnificent  country.    The  article  in  your  quarterly  magazine,  by  Catherine 
Helen  Spence,  on  the  "Hare"  system   of  elections,  shows  me  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  apathy,  and  evidently  a  very  bright  one  here ; 
although  I  take  the  liberty  to  rem.ar*,  in  passing,  that  Miss  Spence  would 
have  made  her  article  even  more  valuable,  if  she  had  inserted  a  short  and 
perfectly  plain  description  of  the  "  Hare  "  system,  inste.ad  of  leaving  it  to 
her  readers  to  deduce  tlie  theory  from  a  mass  of  illustrations  driiwn  from 
contrary   methods.       Miss   Spence   pays   her   readers   the   compliment  of 
supposing  them  all  thoroughly  .acquainted  with  the  system  she  a<lvocates, 
and   perhaps  for  her  more  serious-minded  brothers  and  sisters  in  South 
Australia,    the   compliment   is   not   an    empty   one.     A   nice   question    of 
supply   and   demand   is   opened   up,   by   the   consideration   of   any  given 
state  "of  female  intellect,  in  any  given   community.     Fight  .against  it,  as 
the    few    most    ".advanced"  women   will,  it    is    quite    certain    that    the 
majority  of  women  still  make  it  the  main  object  of  their  lives  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  other  sex.     Personall\',  I  see  nothing  degrading  in  this,  if  in  it  is 
involved  the  axiom  that  women  make  themselves  (to  use  a  slang  expression) 
"  all  round  "  acceptable  to  men.      If  a  woman   is  able,   without  effort   in 
conversation,  to  keep  a  man's  wits  up  to  the  standard  they  are  kept  to  by 
a  fellow  man  ;  if  she  can  understand  the  situation  in  a  game,  or  horse  or 
boat-race,  with  the  half-phrase  or  tossed-out  allusion  that  men  give  each 
other  ;  if  she  can  grasp  a  business  problem,  and  know  the  political  opinions 
and  record  of  this  or  that  politician  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  slie  can  look 
prett}'  and  he  sweet,  I  venture  to  think  she  can  create  the  demand  for  the 
superior  article  as  against  the  inferior,  viz.  :  the  article   that  looks  pretty 
and  is  sweet,  and  trusts  to  those  qualities  alone  to  attract  and  keip  the 
nomad-biped,  man  !  At  present  my  observation  of  Australian  women  leads 
me  to  think  their  grasp,  on  all  but  the  most   obvious  of  life's  problems, 
extremely  loose  ;    above   all,  in   the   promise  of  politics.      This  seems  the 
more  remarkable,  because  politicians  here  are  drawn  from  every  class  of 
the  community,  and  therefore  must  lie  personally  known  to  all  classes  of 
women.     In  Eiigl.and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  lower   middle-class  ever 
come    in  touch,  in  private  life,  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  this  applies  greatly  to  the  upper  middle-class  also.       Here,    where 
women  might  learn  so  much  at  first  hand,   they  seem   to  despise   their 
opportunities,    and   to   consider   politics   out   of    fashion   and    supremely 
boring.       This  attitude  on  the  part  of  women  at  this  moment,  when  your 
country  stands  on  the  thresholil  of   nation-hood,  appears  to  me  to  ensure  it 
a  political  life  of  no  higher  stan<laiil  than  that  of  America,  where  pro- 
fessional politics  are  rampant,  and  a   man,   to  keep  his  hands  clean,  dare 
not  take  his  place  in  the  political  arena.     How  much  more  interesting  life 
might  be   to  the  pretty  listless   women  and  girls,  who   crowd  the  streets 
and  keep  the  afternoon  tea-ball  rolling,  they  themselves  would  soon  learn, 
if  they  could  be  brought  to  see  the  wide  interests  of  humanity  wrapped  in 
the  single  despised  word  "  politics  "  !      I  look  forward  with  keen  interest 
to  future  issues  of  United  Australia,  sincerely  hoping  tliat   mj'  estimate 
of  the  feminine  capacity  of  Austivalia  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  "  thinking 
women  "  to  whom  your  journal  is  addressed  will  contribute  freely  to  its 
pages. 

Yours  etc..  An  Enulish- woman. 
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The  Terms  uf  advurtisiiij,^  in  the  uolunis  of  United  Australia  are  as  follow  : 
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